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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—— @~—— 
HERE is no fresh news from Japan; but it is evident, as we 
have all along maintained, that the readiness of Japan 
to “surrender ” to Europe has been greatly exaggerated. The 
Japanese Government have not yet settled their price for 
evacuating the Liau-tung Peninsula, and will not evacuate it 
until that price is paid; and they have rejected peremptorily 
a proposal to reconsider the cession of Formosa. The 
Chinese have been compelled to hand over that island at 
once, a Viceroy has been appointed, and in a little while we 
shall hear that the Japanese are coming to terms with the 
native Malayan population. It is a curious incident of 
the cession, that it directly affects every druggist and 
every manufacturer of projectiles in Europe. Camphor 
is produced only in Japan and Formosa, and camphor 
is wanted for a variety of prescriptions and for the 
making of all the new explosives. The Japanese, knowing 
that, have limited and taxed its export, and the price of the 
article is going up by leaps and bounds. Like all drugs that 
are greatly wanted, camphor will bear a high price and great 
fluctuations in its value; but if the Japanese push their 
advantage too far, science will avenge herself and provide a 
substitute. There is a substitute for everything somewhere, 
even for quinine, and greediness in selling, if pushed beyond 
a certain point, always ensures its production. Otherwise, 
there would be no limit to “‘corners,” or to the fortunes of the 
great capitalists, who might, for example, possess themselves 
of all sugar. 


The French Chamber has elected its Budget Committee 
for the Session, and it consists of sixteen Moderates, sixteen 
Radicals, and one Socialist. It is believed that this result 
will be fatal to the Government, for the Radicals are deter- 
mined to supersede M. Ribot’s taxes in favour of an Income- 
tax, the Premier’s proposals, especially his tax on female 
domestic servants, being condemned as at once puerile and 
oppressive. The servants, in particular, are in great alarm, 
as they say the tax will be deducted from their wages. We 
doubt whether France is yet prepared to bear an Income-tax, 
which is universally regarded as inquisitorial; but un- 
doubtedly the serious men of all parties are getting alarmed 
by the difficulty of supplying the deficits. There is a strong 
demand for further economies, and a growing feeling that 
the expedition to Madagascar, which has already cost 
£6,000,000, is very ill advised. It will costa great deal more 
than that, if, as reported this week from Majunga, “ King 
Fever” is paralysing the regiments before they have reached 
the foot of the long ascent to Antananarivo. 














The American Government has performed an act of 
remarkable courtesy towards that of Great Britain. Admiral 
Meade, in command of the American squadron off Nicaragua, 
it appears, expressed publicly his regret that he had no instruc- 
tions from his Government to resist British action at Corinto 


by force. This display of feeling was of course most unwise, — 
as it might have involved his Government in a dispute with 
a friendly Power, and the Naval Department, with many 
expressions of regret at the loss of so good an officer, 
“retired” Admiral Meade. That is generous of the Washing- 
ton Government, and we think our own might take occasion 
to display equal good feeling by requesting that Admiral 
Meade should be restored. He has the reputation of a most 
excellent officer, he has probably got the Monroe doctrine 
too strongly into his head, and the destiny of England will 
not be bent aside by a few hot words. Admiral Meade, for 
all his opinions, waited dutifully for instructions, and his 
conduct, though it involved a sort of threat, did not involve 
an insult. 


The Warwick and Leamington Election is very creditable 
to the loyalty of the Conservatives. They must have voted 
solid for Mr. Lyttelton, in spite of their disappointment at 
not being able to return Mr. Nelson, or they could hardly 
have given him so large a majority. Mr. Lyttelton (Liberal 
Unionist) received 2,816 votes against 2,236 given for the 
Gladstonian candidate, Alderman Duckworth; majority, 580. 
Nothing could have demonstrated more completely that the 
alliance between the Conservatives and the Liberal Unionists 
is as close as, perhaps even closer than, ever. Since 1885, the 
Gladstonian poll has absolutely fallen off by 408 votes; while 
the Conservative poll, through the help of the Liberal 
Unionists, has risen during the same ten years by 544. No 
doubt we have, in part, to thank the spiteful Conservative 
attack on Mr. Chamberlain for this brilliant result. 


On Monday Sir William Harcourt’s ambiguous answer as 
to Scotch business, and especially as to the Crofters’ Bill, 
brought on a little one-act melodrama, in which Dr. Mac- 
Gregor, the Crofters’ representative for Inverness-shire, took 
leave of the House and the Speaker with the most effusive 
Highland ceremoniousness, and retired to apply for the 
stewardship of the Manor of Northstead, which, like the 
Chiltern Hundreds, is regarded as a post of profit under the 
Crown, the conferring of which vacates a seat. As Sir 
William Harcourt gave no promise that the Crofters’ Bill 
should be referred to the Standing Committee on Scotch 
measures, Dr. MacGregor shook the dust off his feet, and 
declaring in the most solemn accents that Sir William’s 
statement “is not good enough for me,” departed to take the 
requisite measure for the embarrassing of the Government by 
resigning his seat. As his majority over the so-called Liberal 
Unionist candidate (Mr. C. F. Mackintosh) at the General 
Election was only 329 on a total poll of 5,741, there is sup- 
posed to be a chance that the Unionists may gain the seat 
which Dr. MacGregor has so loftily resigned. It is not 
probable, however, that any Liberal Unionist can carry Inver- 
ness-shire who is not also a thoroughgoing Crofters’ man. As 
the Government majority in the Commons fell to 9, and 
eventually to 5, on the same night, Dr. MacGregor’s desertion 
was as keenly felt as it was magnificently announced. 


On Monday the Government majorities on the Welsh 
Disestablishment Bill fell to 10, 18, 14, 9, and 13, and on Mr. 
Healy’s Irish educational motion, Mr. John Morley (in a very 
thin House) obtained only a majority of 5. On Tuesday the 
Government recovered, having in the meantime issued a very 
urgent whip. Their majorities on the Welsh Church Bill 
were on that day 18, 28, 33, and then again 18, the Unionists 
evidently absenting themselves during the middle of the debate; 
but it is obvious that as the Government cannot rely with any 
confidence on more than a majority of 10, and as there is very 
little prospect of any recovery in the constituencies, the 
expectation gains ground that the Government will be defeated 











before the close of the Session, if it does not previously dis- 
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solve. Every defeat brings more defeats on its heels. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that Lord Rosebery will take heart 
of grace and ask for a Dissolution, to test his position in the 
country, rather than await the drying up of the feeble spring 
on which alone he depends for his command even of the 
Commons. But it will be a forlorn hope to appeal to the 
country for a renewal of confidence after a Session in which 
no single measure has been carried, and a vast amount of 
time has been thriftlessly frittered away. 


The most interesting of the amendments moved in the 
Welsh Church Disestablishment Bill Committee was Mr. 
Lloyd George’s motion to substitute in the third clause of 
the Bill the word “Council,” in the place of the words 
“Welsh Commissioners,” his object being to intrust purely 
localfunds to a central Council elected by the various County 
Councils of Wales and Monmouthshire, and so to guard 
against the possibility that, under a Conservative Govern- 
ment, Commissioners might be appointed to deal with these 
local funds, in whom the Welsh people might feel no con- 
fidence. Mr. Asquith resisted this proposal in the strongest 
manner, insisting that it was of the first importance that 
such funds as these should be administered by a body in 
whose impartiality and strict conscientiousness both parties, 
indeed all the nation, would have absolute confidence, 
and he declared that the carrying of such a motion 
would be fatal to the Bill. On this, Mr. Lloyd George asked 
leave to withdraw his amendment, but was not allowed to 
withdraw it without a division, in which 198 voted for 
the Government and 188 against it,—majority, 10. Again, 
Mr. Macdona’s amendment limiting the operation of the 
clause to “the property which is ascertained to have been 
given to the Church by Parliamentary grant,” was defeated 
by the very narrow majority of 9. But on Tuesday the 
majority of the Government in the Committee never sank 
below 18. Still, it seems improbable that, without a stringent 
and early application of the guillotine, from which Sir William 
Harcourt shrinks, the Committee on the Bill can ever be 
carried through. 


Lord Salisbury delivered a very powerful speech at Brad- 
ford on Wednesday, describing the Gladstonians as so anxious 
to keep recasting the Constitution at the shortest in- 
tervals, and even with the very small majority which they 
now command, that they are teaching the English people to 
regard the Constitution mainly as something of which they 
have no real experience, except as “a thing to be recon- 
structed.” For no sooner is one reconstruction effected 
than they begin to agitate for another. They have a 
good ship, but it is always in dock; a splendid coach, 
always in the coachmaker’s hands; a good and powerful 
engine, at the engineer’s ;—the English Constitution is never 
really known to the English people except as something 
needing repairs. It was not always so. Lord Palmerston for 
seven years had a majority varying like the present Govern- 
ment’s, between 20 and 40; but he never attempted to use it to 
overwhelm the party opposite with revolutionary changes in 
the hope of ultimately doubling or trebling his majority at 
their expense. He took things quietly, and raised no funda- 
mental controversies. Even Mr. Gladstone did not, till 1885, 
attempt great things with inadequate means. He got great 
majorities, and then, of course, the Peers gave way. But now, 
instead of joining the Peersin simplifying the transfer of land 
as the Peers were anxious to do, or enabling accused persons to 
give evidence, if they chose, in their own defence, as the Peers 
had five times attempted to do, they try to use their narrow 
majority for the purpose of disintegrating the Empire, dis- 
establishing Churches, and “filling up the cup” against the 
House of Lords. Of course they fail, and of course they 
justify the House of Lords, in the eyes of the people, in con- 
tributing to their failure, when they try to turn so poor an 
instrument as their dwindling majority to such ambitious 


purposes. 


Lord Salisbury made a second speech at Bradford on 
Thursday, much of which was devoted to Armenia. He 
spoke in an unexpectedly, and to us distressingly, feeble 
tone. He virtually admitted the atrocities, but attributed 


them in part to the permanent “ civil war” raging in Armenia, 
doubted if the troops were directly responsible, and exonerated 
the Sultan personally, as “a humane man,” from complicity. 





Ties 
He objected to interference unless supported by force, thon he 
it impossible that the three Powers should employ force — 
apprehended that a threat of it might end in the expulei 
of all Armenians. In short, his counsel seemed to be to do 
nothing but grieve. We do not believe in the Sultan's 
humanity, consider the evidence as to the troops indisputabl : 
and hold the suggestion of civil war to be exactly on a wd 
with a suggestion of civil war between sheep and lee 
The speech will tie Lord Kimberley’s hands, and raise in a 
hundred thousand minds a keen fear that in the Unionist 
Government, now so near at hand, the Foreign Office may not 
be strong. 


On Wednesday night a great meeting of Liberal Unionists 
was held in St. James’s Hall, under the auspices of the 
Metropolitan Liberal Unionist Federation and the Women’s 
Liberal Unionist Association. The Duke of Devonshire, who 
was in the chair, declared that “the powers of mischief * 
possessed by the present House of Commons are effectualiy 
“crippled and destroyed,” and, “so far as the next Parlia. 
ment is concerned, we may be almost certain that these 
elements of danger and mischief will no longer be expected.” 
That is a bold prophecy, but none the less it is one which wa 
believe will prove true. After declaring that the controversy 
over the Budget of 1894 was settled beyond revival, though 
he was still unconvinced as to its statesmanship or justice, 
the Duke went on to deal with the policy of the present 
Government. “Log-rolling, thank God, has not yet become 
a permanent or successful part of our institutions.” That 
was a very characteristic outburst, and shows how well the 
Duke of Devonshire represents the most English part of 
Englishmen. The trafficking in votes between the grou 
and their leaders is hated in England with a depth of hatred 
which it would be difficult to exaggerate. It is one of the 
things which make a certain type of elector grind his teeth. 


Mr. Chamberlain’s speech at St. James’s Hall was a very 

wise and moderate one. He was received with the utmost 
enthusiasm, the whole audience rising to testify to their com- 
plete confidence in his disinterested and courageous statesman- 
ship. He bore the most earnest testimony to the friendliness 
and loyalty of the Conservative leaders, and expressed his 
emphatic belief that the alliance between the Liberal Unionists 
and the Conservatives was destined to last and to bear still 
richer fruits. He evidently leaned to the view that it should 
continue to be an alliance rather than a fusion, but not, as 
we understand him, in any sense that would bar a Coalition 
Government, if the General Election gives a triumph to the 
Unionist party. All Mr. Chamberlain desires is to keep the 
Conservative and the Liberal Unionist elements so far distinct 
that there would be no check in the constituencies to the 
stream of so-called Liberals who are pouring from the 
Gladstonian into the Liberal Unionist ranks. That is a very 
wise reserve. And even for the purpose of the next Govern- 
ment it is by no means undesirable that the distinct elements 
to be embodied in that Government should be kept well in 
view. Both constituents of it need reminding that they have 
to co-operate at some slight cost of personal sacrifice with 
colleagues of a somewhat different type. 
On Wednesday tbe Chancellor of the Exchequer moved that 
the Committees of the House should not sit on Thursday, 
that being Ascension Day, till 2 o’clock. Mr. Byles objected. 
Every one knew, he said, that this solicitude for Church 
worship was a mere fiction and a sham. The only Members 
who would really go to church were the Catholic Members, 
and their mass would be over long before 12 o’clock. No 
doubt the tone of Mr. Byles’s speech was unnecessarily 
cross and raspy, but on the whole we are inclined to think 
he was in the right. At any rate, it was utterly prepos- 
terous for Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to say as he did that 
“ anything more execrable he had never heard in that House.” 
The ill-temper of the whole proceedings shows to what a 
pitch of demoralisation the House has already reached. 
James I. used to say that Parliaments were like cats, and 
grew cursed (i.e. cross and spiteful) with age, but here is 
a House not three years old which spits and swears at 
nothing and everything like a surly old tom. It should 
be in its seventh year, to judge by its temper. 





The Supreme Court of the United States has struck 
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‘Hions a year out of the Budget. That is to say, the 
ag ee “ of 5 to 4, declared that any Income-tax 
whatever is unconstitutional “unless apportioned accord- 
in to representation,”—that is, unless levied on each State 
po State in proportion to population without reference either 
to the wealth of the State or the income of the individual. 
No tax will ever be levied in that form, and the decision simply 
kills the Income-tax, unless in some hour of dire necessity 
the people compel the Legislatures to modify the national 
Constitution. The decision is an extreme instance of the 
power of the Supreme Court under the Constitution, and it 
is probable that it would be over-ridden in some way, but 
that it is popular with the people, who cannot be reconciled to 
direct taxation for national purposes, even by special taxation 
onthe rich. The decision is an immense victory for the capi- 
talist interest; but it tends, like many another decision—the 
great decision about slavery, for instance—to make Americans 
doubt whether they are not permitting themselves to be bound 


too completely in paper withes. 


The majority of the Committee on the Vacating of Seats 
having in effect reported that the succession to a peerage per 
se vacates a seat in the House of Commons, and the Selborne 
Committee having also reported that Lord Wolmer had 
succeeded to his father’s Earldom, Mr. Anstruther, the 
Liberal Unionist Whip, on Tuesday moved for a new writ for 
a Member to serve in Parliament for West Edinburgh, “in 
the place of William Waldegrave Palmer, commonly called 
Viscount Wolmer, now Earl of Selborne.” This form, it is 
to be noticed, is a piece of arbitrary innovation, the regular 
resolution in such cases reciting that the Member had 
been called to the Upper House. No doubt the intro- 
doction of what is virtually a new form is not neces- 
sarily important, but it marks the fact that there is 
absolutely no precedent for the course pursued by the 
@ouse in treating a seat as vacant when the holder has 
neither been summoned to the Upper House nor accepted 
the Chiltern Hundreds. The decision of the House was of 
course based on the Report of the Committee on the Vacating 
of Seats; but it is to be noticed that the Committee decided 
vather on what they deemed to be grounds of expediency and 
on what they considered to be consonant with the spirit of the 
Constitution, than on the evidence. For declaring that mere 
snecession without the issue of the writ vacates the seat 
there was a majority of four, Mr. Curzon, Sir Charles 
Dilke, and Mr. Swift MacNeil being the minority. Whe», 
however, it was moved to add words declaring that the 
decision was arrived at with a certain amount of doubt, the 
motion was only lost by two votes. The truth is, the matter 
isa very obscure one; but on the whole the balance of law 
seems against the vacating of the seat till the writ is issued. 
The Commons, however, were determined to have a decision 
in the opposite direction, and the Committee reflected this 
general opinion. During the debate of Thursday a division 
was taken on the question of adjourning the discussion, but it 
was negatived by 234 votes (343 to 109). As far as Lord 
Selborne is concerned the subject is now closed, but the fact 
remains that the Commons have done something which they 
have previously always refused to do,—issued their writ before 
the Peer has actually received his writ of summons. 


Sir William Harcourt was entertained at the Mansion 
House on Wednesday, and made an optimistic speech. 
His main drift, of which we have said enough elsewhere, 
was that the fiscal and economic policy of the last fifty years 
had been a great success, and that the Government intended 
to adhere to it. He gavea covert slap or two to Bimetallism, 
but did not repeat his declarations against that system. 
He expressed entire ignorance of the causes of commercial] 
depression and revival, but thought he saw some evidence of 
better times coming. Trade with America was certainly in- 
creasing, and there had been a most remarkable increase, 
£700,000, in the amount received for stamps in the first six 
weeks of the commercial year. The Governor of the Bank 
of England, we notice, was not so sanguine as the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He only “hoped” that the dawn of 
improvement which “some” discerned might precede a broad 
and lasting day. It is curious that the City has never yet 
discovered a trade which would serve the purpose of a com- 
mercial barometer. Lord Beaconsfield said that the sale of 
sulphuric acid always indicated the progressive or receding 








activity of trade; but we have been told that the best index 
to the prosperity of commerce is the sale of hats. People 
who are doing well never wear their hats out. 


The struggle to remonetise silver is still advancing. Every 
telegram from the Union announces that the fight for the 
Presidency will rage around this pivot, and associations are 
being formed all over America to urge that silver be legal 
tender to any amount at the ratio of 16to1. The German 
Reichstag has already passed a similar resolution, though 
without fixing the ratio; and on Tuesday the Lower House 
of Prussia called for an international conference, “with the 
final object of securing international Bimetallism with the 
assistance of England.” The vote showed a majority in 
favour of the proposal of 187 to 92,—more than two to one. 
It is improbable that England will accede to another silver 
conference, and quite certain that if its object is prearranged 
in this way, she will reject the proposal. Any agree- 
ment binding all the world to act together on this or any 
other commercial matter would be sure to excite suspicion 
and irritation in the City, and Sir William Harcourt, in his 
City speech of Wednesday, called it most “dangerous” for 
the Government to hold out to any foreign Power that it 
would even “encourage” any policy of the kind. 


Florence was greatly alarmed by an earthquake at 9 p.m. 
on May 18th, which, though it did not throw down buildings 
in the city, destroyed many in the neighbouring villages. 
In one place a church fell in upon the worshippers, crushing 
or maiming great numbers. So great was the alarm in the 
city itself that the wealthier inhabitants ordered out their 
carriages, not for flight, but for residence, till the danger of 
shocks was overpast. The earthquake was felt in Greece also, 
where seven villages are said to have been destroyed. It is 
said that Vesuvius is making a new crater; but it does not 
appear that the observers of Southern Italy, with all their 
centuries of experience in shocks, have discovered any for- 
warning sign. We wonder whether it would be possible to 
obtain one by sinking very deep pipe-wells in selected places. 
The causa causans of shocks must be the effort of super- 
heated steam to escape, and it is at least conceivable that 
means of letting it escape might be found perfect enough io 
act as a warning a little in advance. Even ten minutes wonld 
be something. 


We do not quite know why so much attention should be 
paid to the opinions which M. Daudet is expressing about 
England. He is a novelist, not a thinker; he has never 
been in England before, and he does not know English. His 
conclusions, therefore, on “ gloomy ” London can have but little 
value. He makes, however, one remark in his letters to the 
Figaro, which shows a certain genius for observation. He 
speaks of the comparative ‘‘silence” of London, as the first 
thing which struck him. As Londoners complain first of the 
noise of London, this seems a paradox, but it is substantially 
true. When the newspaper-boys are not to the front, audible 
words are but little heard in London, the people talking, when 
they talk, in low tones, and refraining from the screaming 
disputes which, in Paris or Rome, seem to go on for ever. All 
separate sounds, moreover, are overpowered by the dull roar, 
the weight of which is best appreciated by a visitor to the 
Botanic Gardens, Regent’s Park. There is a deil in those 
gardens where the ground shuts out sound, and you may, by 
stepping a few feet, hear a sea of sound, or be wrapped in 
the bliss of country silence. 


On Tuesday the London County Council debated the ques- 
tion of Unification. Lord Farrer defended the Report of the 
Commission in a very moderate speech. He believed that the 
taking over the duties of the Corporation would not ineriase 
the work of the Council, but by the simplification of the 
finance and other matters would rather reduce it. Sir Jcbn 
Lubbock, we regret to see, opposed the Unification scheme on 
the ground that London had already got a strong central 
authority. Precisely; and that is why we strongly support 
Unification. We want to give the central body weight and 
dignity as well as power. In the end, the amendment against 
Unification was negatived by a majority of 12 (68 to 56). 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday, 106}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


LORD SALISBURY AT BRADFORD. 


4 ee most weighty and effective speech which Lord 
Salisbury delivered at Bradford on Wednesday 
brought out with marvellous force the great political 
danger which now threatens us. And that danger we 
may best describe as the temptation to make one Parlia- 
ment into a recruiting field for the next. The present 
Parliament has been that, and nothing else. From the first 
the Gladstonians saw that they had not nearly majority 
enough to carry any measures without having either the tacit 
assent, or at worst, the most hesitating and reluctant dissent, 
of the Opposition, and the consequence has been that they 
have devoted their whole energies to manceuvring for more 
cordial support after the next dissolution. Unquestionably 
they are not likely to succeed. We hope, indeed, that they 
may fail so conspicuously as to discourage party managers 
from pursuing the same tactics in any future innings. That 
would at least be bringing good out of evil. But in the 
meantime we sincerely hope that our own statesmen will take 
the lesson to heart, and take warning against the policy 
of beginning, directly they assume power, to think not so 
much of what the needs of the people really are, but 
what the local leaders in different constituencies would be 
likely to approve or disapprove, as tending to brighten or 
to depress the prospects of the party in any future elec- 
tion. No policy can be worse than for a Minister to 
regard himself as a recruiting-sergeant for his own political 
party. That is what both Lord Rosebery and Sir William 
Harcourt have been making of themselves ever since Mr. 
Gladstone resigned, and it is fortunate for the nation, as 
we have already said, that the gigantic efforts made by 
each have met with so very little success. Perhaps the 
reason of this failure is partly to be found in the very 
unsatisfactory and wasteful mode of procedure which the 
group system has forced upon Sir William Harcourt. 
As Lord Salisbury explained, when you have to keep 
® composite army together, one fraction of which cares 
exclusively for Home-rule, a second for Disestablishment 
in one part of the Kingdom, a third for Disestablishment 
in another part of the Kingdom, a fourth for a great 
attack on the publicans, and a fifth for an alteration of 
the suffrage, it becomes of the utmost importance to keep 
these various sections from flying at each others’ throats, 
as a great General would have kept the bands of mer- 
cenaries in a medieval army from flying at each others’ 
throats. And Lord Salisbury showed how very difficult 
this is when the mercenaries, who are far too disinterested 
to be paid by money, but for that very reason are all the 
more exacting because they are all the more virtuous, have 
to be paid by proportional allotments of the time of the 
House of Commons. “The Welsh Church Bill,” says Lord 
Salisbury, “is advanced at the slow rate of two nights a 
week. If it were advanced at the rate of four nights a week, 
then the probability is that Ireland, Scotland, and the Local 
Veto men would object, because their claims were being 
neglected. Sir William Harcourt must keep them all 
front to front with each other, and give each of 
them a satisfaction in its turn. That may be very 
pretty strategy, and it may give a great opportunity 
for the exhibition of tactics,’ but it ends in much 
cry and little wool; indeed, in vanity and vexation of 
spirit equally apportioned between four or five different 
sets of faddists. That is not the way to recruit soldiers 
for the next great electoral campaign. And yet what 
better way can be invented of satisfying four or five 
totally different cliques of partisans who have each their 
own object in view, and who care exceedingly little for the 
special objects of their comrades? To our mind, the hope 
of the Unionists is that their main object is the single 
object (which, no doubt, includes many others) of preserv- 

ing the integrity and raising the spirit of the nation, and 
that this object really covers and stimulates all alike in all 

ithe minor ends for which they contend. We are united, 

‘while our opponents are distracted, by the political objects 

for which the war is waged. But none the less, even the 

Unionists may be in some danger of falling into the 
temptation to make their reign the opportunity for 
strengthening their party in the constituencies and attempt- 
ing to gratify the various shades and sections of their 

supporters. Hence, we earnestly hope that the conspicuous 





failure of that policy during the present Parliament wilf 
be a warning to our own side against turning their period: 
of rule into an attempt to enlist recruits for the Parliament 
which is to follow. In the United States the various: 
Presidents have discovered that nothing has done more to. 
injure the repute of any Administration than the attempt 
to curry favour with the people for the grant of a re 
four years of office to the President in power. And in 
England we believe it is still more true that to make one- 
Parliament the recruiting-ground for the Parliament which. 
is to follow, is fatal policy as well as bad form. Ag Lord 
Salisbury says, it is far more likely to win the people, if a 
Government with a small majority sets to work to c 
good non-contentious measures, and refuses to attempt. 
what with a small majority it is quite useless to attempt, 
than it is to require their recruits to “go through a long 
series of evolutions, and to undergo a great deal of muscular 
fatigue, without moving a single inch.” That is what Sir 
William Harcourt’s recruits have been about ever since. 
this Parliament was elected, and the only result is that 
when they are dispersed, a very much smaller number 
will return to the standard which he upholds. 

Again, a very powerful part of Lord Salisbury’s spee 
was That in cA af he showed that the aller of the 
Gladstonian party in relation to the House of Lords, 
means simply this, that we ought to treat a House of 
Commons with a minute majority for one side, exactly as: 
we should treat a House of Commons with a very large 
majority for that side, in other words, that we should 
treat a doubtful majority of the people as if it were 
a perfectly decisive or overwhelming majority of the 
people. As he showed, the Gladstonians do not wish to 
reform the House of Lords. They would object more to 
a reformed House of Lords with a larger popular 
element in it, than they do to the present House. 
of Lords, and they say so. Nor do they wish 
to abolish the House of Lords and leave the House 
of Commons confessedly master of the situation; that. 
would frighten the people, and they do not want to 
frighten the people. What they want is a paralysed 
House of Lords which shall mask without restraining the 
despotism of the House of Commons, even when the 
majority in the House of Commons is a very indecisive 
one, and cannot be said to represent any clear resolve of 
the people. Even the present House of Lords yields, as 
they are perfectly aware, to a decisive majority, the 
meaning of which it is impossible to misconstrue. They 
did so in the case of the Irish Church Bill, and the 
Irish Land Bill, and the Household Suffrage Bills, and 
the Ballot Bill, and many others. But they did not yield 
when it was obvious that the nation had not made up its 
mind, and that a great majority in England was opposed 
to the narrow majority in the United Kingdom. And for 
standing in the way of a precipitate and doubtful con- 
clusion, the House of Lords is now denounced by the 
Gladstonians, and threatened with perpetual paralysis. 
Can this be really described as a democratic policy? 
Is there any other powerful democracy in existence 
that does not take securities, and very effective securities, 
against its own momentary waves of feeling and its own 
vacillations of purpose? The people know their own 
instability of opinion, and how composite and incalcul- 
able are the forces which go to bring about a minute 
Parliamentary majority. Lord Rosebery’s appeal to them 
to push the House of Lords out of their path, not only 
fell dead, but turned the tide from a doubtful adherence 
to Mr. Gladstone’s policy, into a very decisive protest 
against;Lord Rosebery’s. It is of no use to try to persuade 
such a democracy as ours that a small popular majority is 
as good as a large popular majority. They know very well 
that it is not,—that a small popular majority should regard 
itself as intrusted with a very moderate amount of power, 
while a very large popular majority may safely regard 
itself as intrusted with dictatorial power. Wise Govern- 
ments will act accordingly. Governments supported 
by small majorities should be prudent, tentative, and 
anxious to carry their soberer opponents with them. Only 
very decisive popular majorities may play the part which 
Mr. Gladstone played in 1869 and 1880, but which he 
ought not to have attempted either in 1886 or in 1892, 
when he ought to have seen clearly that he had not 
received the popular authority for which he had boldly 
asked to cancel Mr. Pitt’s policy and substitute for it a 
great and hazardous experiment of his own. 
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OUR DUTY IN ARMENIA. 


E do not see any particular advantage in holding 
W more meetings about the Armenian question. The 


English people are quite convinced that the Turkish 
government of all Christians, in Macedonia scarcely less 
than in Armenia, is atrociously bad, so bad as to deserve 
the terrible sentence in which Mr. Gladstone described the 
government of Ferdinand of Naples. It was, he said, 
“the negation of God erected into a system.” They know 
that the Pashas let loose on these unhappy provinces 
commit oppressions so ghastly that they could only be 
described in a Blue-book; that there is no redress for the 
wronged, or punishment for the wrongdoers; and that if 
the people, driven mad, attempt resistance, the soldiers 
receive instructions which almost, or in isolated instances 
quite, point to an intention to exterminate the rebellious. 
The sufferings of Germans in the Thirty Years’ War, 
which were horrible, are the sufferings of Armenians and 
Greeks in time of peace, aggravated by the fact that the 
marauding soldiers have the foul passions of Asiatics. 
The entire Press, with scarcely an exception, has agreed as 
to the facts, and so far as we can perceive, the general 
mind believes that any extent of interference with Turkey 
has been amply justified. We have as much right to 
interfere with Constantinople as with Coomassie; that is 
the nearly universal opinion. It is not as to the facts 
that opinion is weak, but as to the line of action that the 
facts justify, and this is the fault of the House of Com- 
mons. Occupied with internal affairs, none of them of 
pressing importance, the Members have abstained from 
pressing the Government to act, and the weak Govern- 
ment in the absence of such pressure, has shrunk from 
incurring any responsibility. It has been afraid of the 
vague dangers involved in stirring the Eastern question, 
it has been afraid of making an opening for Russian 
aggression, and it has been afraid of the traditional Tory 
feeling that the Turk must always, under all circumstances, 
be protected. It has therefore allowed itself to be content 
with a compromise, suggested by Russia though supported 
by France, which appears to all who desire a thorough re- 
form in Turkey to involve the maximum of interference 
with the Sultan’s Government and the minimum of safety 
for the unhappy Christians. There is to be a High Com- 
missioner to watch future oppression, but he is not to be 
the Viceroy, and will therefore be only a dignified reporter ; 
he is not to appoint all officials and command all gen- 
darmes, and will therefore not be genuinely responsible; 
and he is not to be a European, and will therefore 
not even try to govern for the great European 
ends of equal justice, personal safety, and industrial 
advance. Such an appointment, considered as a remedy 
for outrageous oppression, much of which is interwoven 
with the Turkish system of keeping Christians down, is 
an unstatesmanlike subterfuge, which might have been 
suggested by the most cunning of Pashas. They will still 
be the practical rulers, and they will still of necessity be 
intrusted with the power of “ arrest,”—that is, of inflicting 
tortures such as Dante never imagined,—on any one who 
resists their will. 

It seems to us that the time has arrived when the House 
of Commons itself should remonstrate against this fiasco, 
and should inform the Government, in unmistakable 
terms, that, rather than suffer the atrocious misgovern- 
ment of Armenia to go on, the people of Great Britain 
are willing to encounter a certain amount of risk. That 
risk, for it is necessary to speak plainly, can only be of 
one kind. The Russian Government cannot permit the 
British Government to take up the position of Foremost 
Protector of the Christians of the East, and cannot there- 
fore either resist her action or threaten her with war. The 
one thing the Czar could do, if England were in advance of 
him in coercing the Seraglio, is to insist on full protection 
for Armenians, and occupy Armenia with his troops as a 
material guarantee that his full demand should be con- 
ceded. It is at least possible that Nicholas II. might 
take that resolve, and at least possible also that the with- 
drawal of those troops might be matter of infinite negotia- 
tion, or might be delayed for ever. France will not resist ; 
the movement would be of no importance to Germany ; and 
Great Britain will not fight a great war in order to replace 
enfranchised Christians under a loathsome slavery. We 
admit fully that this risk exists; and we say deliberately 
that rather than the present condition of Armenia should 





continue, the risk ought to be incurred. The Russian 
system of government is not a good one; but it is as much 
better than that of Turkish Pashas as Italian Government 
is better than government by Dahomey. The Russian 
Government at least requires provocation before it orders 
slaughter; and its soldiers, when resistance ceases, abstain 
from outrage and murder. It does not, either, grudge 
prosperity to its subjects, and as regards Armenians, at 
all events, it does not hold a difference of creed to be 
an excuse for rejecting evidence of wrong. That Russia 
would be strengthened by the acquisition of such a pro- 
vince we greatly doubt ; but if she were, our duty ought to 
be done, even though that evil consequence must necessarily 
follow. We have no more right to sell the Armenians, to 
whose protection we are pledged, for a political advantage, 
than we should have to sell them for money. 

In reality we do not believe that the risk to be run is at 
all serious, and conceive that had Mr. Gladstone been in 
power and aware of the frightful facts known to the 
Foreign Office, his policy would have been substantially 
this. He would have warned the Sultan that the patience 
of Great Britain was at an end, and that a European 
Viceroy, responsible to the Powers, must be appointed by 
July 1st, or the British Government would seek a material 
guarantee in the shape of a great Turkish Custom-house. 
And the Mediterranean Fleet would at the same time have 
appeared off Smyrna ready for immediate action. The- 
Sultan did not face that menace before, and he could not 
face it now, for he knows that it would affect the security 
of his Mahommedan possessions. He understands that 
his Christian subjects will ultimately be liberated, and 
cares nothing how they suffer, but he hopes to retain 
the Mussulman Khalifate, and to that one condition 
is essential. He must reign over both Osmanlis and 
Arabs, the latter of whom loathe the former with a 
hatred which springs not only from difference of race, but 
from centuries of baffled hope. If the Arabs can revolt 
they will, and with any loss of prestige within tracts of 
which the Desert people know the history, the Turkish 
Khalifate, the greatest misfortune which ever befell Islam, 
would come at once to an end. Neither the Sultan nor 
his advisers would run that risk even for the luxury of 
absolutism in Armenia; the “impossible” would at once 
be done, as it was in the case of Thessaly, the Viceroy would 
at once be conceded, and the Palace would console itself with 
the thought that at least the tribute from Armenia would be 
regularly paid. The Sultan, in fact, would act too rapidly 
and too decidedly for the Czar to set a corps d’armée in 
motion, or provide for the eventualities of a possible second 
Turkish war. This, we say, is our belief; but our counsel 
that the Fleet should be sent to Smyrna is independent of 
that calculation. Nations have disagreeable or dangerous 
duties to perform sometimes, like individuals; and the 
rescue of Armenia has fallen to the lot of the British 
people. No one denies our right of interference, whether it 
be based on specific treaty, as it is, or on the ordinary right 
claimed by the civilised Powers of arresting any acts which 
constitute those who commit them enemies of the human 
race ; and possessing the right, we are, in a case so terrible, 
to blame for not employing it. Weare, to put the matter 
plainly, skulking from a task which, nevertheless, we 
acknowledge has fallen to our lot. We need not say we 
acknowledge fully the need of judgment and caution in 
all foreign affairs; but there is need of boldness too, and 
this has in the Armenian matter hitherto been lacking. 
We have temporised and delayed with full information in 
our hands; and even now we shall probably be told that 
we must wait for the Report of the Commission, which, 
when the object was to put off the nations with a feeble 
compromise, has not been waited for. 

There is one more risk connected with interference in 
Armenia which is so unreal that we are reluctant to 
allude to it, but which we mention because “ practical 
men” are fond of throwing it in our teeth. It is said that 
if we coerce the Sultan into doing justice, we shall alienate 
the sympathies of our Indian Mahommedan subjects, who 
look to the Sultan as their Khalif. The objection is 
demonstrably unfounded. The Mussulmans of Indiz 
care no more about the Khalif than French soldiers when 
fighting Catholics care about the Pope. In 1855 we spent 
fifty millions and wasted at least 50,000 lives in defending 
the Sultan. That defence was successful, and in 1857, 
two years afterwards, the Mussulman soldiery were spring- 
ing at our throats, and both Hindoos and Mussu!mans 
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strove to supersede us by a Mussulman dynasty. There 
was no gratitude for service to the Sultan, and there will 
be no anger at disservice done him. It is not as if the 
Khalif were going to be dethroned, though even in that 
case, so long as Mecca was safe and accessible, the Indian 
Mussulmans would not care a jot. The dangerous section 
of the Indian Mussulmans are under Wahabee influence, 
and the Wahabees are all Arabs. 





MR. CHAMBERLAIN ON THE LIBERAL 
UNIONISTS. 


M R. CHAMBERLAIN is accused by the able paper 
i¥2 whose only craze appears to be a hopeless yearning 
for the sweet revenge of a real, however momentary, 
emotion of scorn for Mr. Chamberlain,—which it never 
attains,—of always forgetting his own past career. He 
was, it says, among the earliest of the Irish Home-rulers. 
He brought forward Home-rule schemes in the Cabinet of 
1884-85. He joined the Home-rule Cabinet in 1886 in 
the hope of devising something that should be satisfying 
to Ireland and yet safe for England. And even after his 
resignation, heendeavoured, at the conferences of the Round- 
Table in 1887, to concert some scheme with the Govern- 
ment of the day that might enable the Liberal Unionists 
to return into the fold. No doubt he did, as we have 
often reminded our readers ; but can anything prove more 
completely the depth and sincerity of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
Liberal Unionism than these facts? He endeavoured 
with his whole strength to bring back the Liberal party 
to an Irish policy which should not open up the prospect 
of any disintegration of the Empire. He wished, in the 
first instance, for an Irish Council which might help in 
governing Ireland on Irish ideas, without making a great 
rift in the Act of Union. He tried various other modes 
of attempting to satisfy Irish national cravings, without 
satisfying Mr. Parnell, whose schemes he regarded as 
fatal to the Union; and he failed. How does that show 
that he has now forgotten his attempts to bring back 
the Liberal party to a sober, though generous, Irish 
policy? What it does show is that after patient and 
sanguine efforts in that direction, he ultimately found that 
he could do nothing effectual on those lines, and must 
amend his design by approaching it from the opposite side, 
and attempting rather to liberalise the Conservative policy, 
than to conservatise the Liberal policy,—an endeavour in 
which he has succeeded beyond his most sanguine hopes. 
He found by bitter experience that the Irish Nationalists 
could not be appeased by any concession which did not 
really break to pieces the larger nation in its attempt to 
embody and gratify the smaller nation; and worse still, 
that that tendency was contagious and progressive, and 
logically involved the conjuring-up of several new, smaller, 
and very jealous nations, by whose strife and discords the 
strength of the larger nation would be sapped. Does 
it show Mr. Chamberlain’s forgetfulness or his states- 
manship, that, as the ambitions of the smaller nation- 
alities have grown and swelled to alarming propor- 
tions, his resolve to treat the matter from the opposite 
point of view, from the fixed determination to hold 
fast by the larger nation, and curb the destructive 
rivalries of the smaller, has grown with the growth 
and strengthened with the strength of the anarchic 
jea’ousies to which the earlier policy had unfortunately 
given birth ? 

We believe that the development of the Home-rule 
controversy has brought out Mr. Chamberlain’s states- 
manship in more than one direction. In his vigorous 
speech at St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, he showed 
that his study of the anarchic tendencies of the Home- 
rule movement had modified gravely his general con- 
ception of what Liberal Unionism ought to be, by 
strengthening his belief in the Unionism, and awakening 
him to the point at which Liberal principles, if not firmly 
held in check by a vigorous patriotism, are always 
in danger of yielding too much ground to the eager 
animosities of sectional passion. He drew attention, in 
his able speech, to the alarming tendency in modern 
so-called Liberalism, to punish the classes under 
pretence of liberating the masses, just as the petty 
nationalities, which are now so active, spend almost all 
their strength on baiting the big nation, in the effort 
to reduce and overpower its hold over their centrifugal 
and dispersive tendencies. Modern Liberalism, he said, 





aims less at enlarging the freedom of the 1 

at venting the resentment of the majority at lh 
Conservatism of the minority. Instead of asking for new 
rights, it is eager to avenge old wrongs. It cares more to 
increase the taxation of the rich, than even to relieve the 
taxation of the poor. It cares more to mulct the workman 
who will not join his Union, than to vindicate the right 
of the men who will. It cares more to deprive working 
men in a minority of their discretion to choose the 
most effective remedy for the various misfortunes of 
mechanical catastrophes, than it does to secure the 
average operative against the evil results of these catas- 
trophes. Itcares more to punish the publican for being a 
publican, than it does to help on the Temperance move- 
ment. It cares more to impoverish a great national 
Church, than it does to increase the self-respect and 
living influence of a Dissenting body. It cares more to 
strike a blow at the capitalist than it does to secure the 
safety and promote the progress of the labourer. Where 
the old Liberalism struck off a chain from the weak, 
the new Liberalism devises a brand-new fetter for the 
strong. 

Well, that seems to us a very true description of the 
more dangerous tendencies in modern democracy, and, 
moreover, it opens up a very useful sphere for the Liberal 
Unionists as a separate party, or,—as we hope they may 
be,—a distinct element in the next Government of the 
Unionist parties. While the Conservatives will naturally 
and rightly look chiefly to developing the better class of 
national and constitutional traditions, it will be the 
function of the Liberal Unionists to do all in their power 
to discriminate between just and unjust methods of 
asserting the rights of majorities over minorities. A 
great democracy no sooner learns to understand its power 
than it is tempted to abuse them and to become a despot 
on its own account. There was a time when even the 
most energetic Liberals,—Mr. Bright, for example,—lost 
sight of the tendency of Capital to lay down unjust 
conditions to the operatives whom it employed. The Ten- 
hours Bill was resisted by the Manchester School as a gross 
interference with the discretion of capitalists. Yet that 
Bill not only became law, but by common consent pro- 
duced the best effects in controlling the arbitrary temper 
of the capitalists who resisted it. Now the danger is the 
other way. The majority control all our political arrange- 
ments, and there is often the most real danger that they 
will dictate to the rich, terms so unwise and arbitrary that 
they will drive capital away from England to embark in 
foreign enterprises. The group which can do most to 
prevent this and similar dangers, is that of the Liberal 
Unionists. They sympathise with the people, but they 
have learnt by a severe experience that the majority can 
be despotic, rash, unwise, and unjust. They can stand 
between, as they have stood between, the dictatorial 
majority, and the unreason of an obstinate minority, 
and bring both sides to reason. That is the true 
position of the Liberal Unionists of the future. They 
will not oppose, but they will regulate, progress. They will 
try to reconcile the classes with the masses. They will 
resist the policy of revenge which the Radicals so often 
seem to prefer to the policy of justice. And they will 
follow Mr. Chamberlain in his wise effort to consult for 
the prudent alleviation of the miseries of the people, 
without scaring away all the moderate reformers and 
the sober wealth of the country, by violent raids on the 
traditions of English political life and the property of 
English owners. 





PEERS IN THE COMMONS. 


TFYHE House of Commons has beaten Lord Wolmer. 

It was certain that they would do so if they 
were willing to make not the law of the land, but what 
they thought ought to be the law of the land, the 
test of the matter. And they were willing to do so. 
The matter was decided on the report of the Vacating 
Seats Committee, but in reality that Committee merely 
reflected the unreasoning determination of the House not 
to listen to any legal subtleties, but to drive out from 
among them the successors to peerages. They were 
determined to “larn” Lord Wolmer to be an Earl, and 
no considerations of law or usage were to be allowed to 
stand in the way. No doubt the Commons had a right 
to do what they would with their own, but it would have 
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een more to their credit if they had taken the trouble to 
understand Lord Selborne’s point. When he asked them 
to say how a seat could be vacated by mere succession to 
a position which did not confer membership of the Upper 
House, they merely yelled at him, “ What business have 
you to come bothering here?” The little debate on Tues- 
day night illustrated that quite as much as the previous 
discussions. There was no law and no argument, only 
a confused babble about “the unprecedented conduct of 
Lord Selborne,”—conduct, however, not half so unpre- 
cedented as that of the Commons in issuing a writ fora 
new Member “in place of Lord Wolmer, now Earl of 
Selborne.” Sir Richard Webster must have been very 
hard up for arguments when he said that “he believed 
that if the records were searched, cases might be found” 
of writs issued to Peers who had not applied for them. 
If so, let them be produced. At present, all we know is 
that men have lived and died without having their writs 
jssued to them, though every one knew that they were 
Peers. The man whom the House of Lords inferentially 
declared to be Earl of Berkeley, never had the writ of 
summons, because he vowed he would never apply for it. 


The best way to show the want of consideration for law 
and usage, displayed by the House of Commons in regard 
to the point raised by Lord Selborne, is to draw attention 
to the words of the Report of the Committee on the 
Vacating of Seats, and then to the anomalous and 
unprecedented action which the House was obliged 
to take in order to give effect to the Report. The 
Committee first declares that the fact of succession 
to a peerage disables the person so succeeding from 
sitting or voting in the House of Commons. It 
might have been imagined that this would have been 
enough by itself to serve the purpose of the Committee. 
They seem, however, to have shared the feeling of the 
Welsh villagers, who added eleven other reasons for not 
ringing their bells to the first reason,—“ There are no bells 
toring.” For those who want to clear up the legal point, 
it is, however, fortunate that the Committee showed itself 
so Celtic in the matter of logic. The first part of the next 
clause in their Report is a very curious and significant one. 
It runs as follows :—“ That it has been the general practice 
of the House of Commons to abstain from declaring the 
seat of a Member vacant, and ordering a fresh election ia 
his room, on the ground of succession to a peerage 
entitling the holder to sit in the House of Lords until the 
Member has been ‘ called up to the House of Lords’ by 
receiving a writ of summons from the Crown to sit in that 
House.” In other words the House has never declared a 
seat vacant merely because of a succession, but solely on 
the issue of a writ to their Member to sit elsewhere. Now 
plain men might assume from this, that the reason the 
House had refused all through its history to make succes- 
sion a cause of vacancy, was because succession did not 
cause a vacancy. Not a bit of it, say the Committee. 
The House, they argue, really held that it was the succes- 
sion which caused the vacancy, though they never acted 
on this secret doctrine, but instead, made the issue of the 
Peer’s writ the cause of the vacancy. They, however, 
only seemed to be doing this. As a matter of fact, they 
were merely regarding the issue of the Peer’s writ as a 
piece of necessary evidence. “The rule, in other words, 
is a rule not of law, but of evidence.” We confess that 
these distinctions are altogether too fine for us, but we 
would point out one thing. The Committee allege no 
proof whatever for this proposition. They merely state 
itasa fact. Perhaps some day another Committee will tell 
us that the rule, that an election for a Member of Parlia- 
ment is not held till the writ has been issued, is not a rule 
of law, but of evidence, and that the constituency, if it is 
satisfied that a writ ought to have issued, will go ahead 
and hold an election on its own initiative. They will have 
a capital precedent for doing so in the action of the House 
of Commons. The Committee having thus established to 
their own satisfaction, (1) that the mere succession to a 
peerage prevents sitting in the Commons, (2) that the 
House of Commons have always acted as if it did not, 
and (3) having reconciled these contradictions by their 
delightfully easy, but none the less wholly inapplicable, dis- 
tinction between a rule of law and a rule of evidence, 
go on to make the following remarkable assertions :— 


“That when a Member has succeeded to a peerage | 


entitling him to a seat in the House of Lords, and 
elays or refuses to apply for a writ of summons, the 





House of Commons is entitled, and may, in the interest of 
the constituency, be bound to ascertain the fact of the suc- 
cession by such inquiry and upon such evidence as it con- 
siders appropriate to the case.” Now, we venture to 
declare that the proposition here set forth is absolutely 
without precedent. Let us see what it lays down, and 
where it takes us. It lays down that the House 
of Commons is entitled to, and may, “in the interests 
of the constituency”—note that phrase, a somewhat 
perilous one in the region of law, and not a little 
indicative that expediency, not the facts, governed the 
decision of the Committee—“ ascertain the fact of the 
succession by inquiry.” That seems at first sight 
a very innocent phrase, but consider what it really 
means. It means that the House of Commons shall 
adjudicate on claims to a peerage, and settle who is, and 
who is not, entitled to sit in the Upper House. But the 
House of Lords has hitherto claimed the sole right to do 
this, and we presume will still continue to claim it. IE it 
does, we have two perfectly independent bodies of co-equal 
authority in their own eyes examining the same facts. 
But under such circumstances, it might happen that the 
Commons would decide A B to be a Peer, and the Lords 
would decide that he was not. If such a case were to 
arise, and there is nothing to prevent it, we might 
have some unfortunate man left stranded between 
the Lords and the Commons. No doubt such a case 
is very unlikely to arise, but the unlikelihood does 
not matter. Its possibility shows the unsoundness 
of the position assumed by the House of Commons. 
When you reach a reductio ad absurdum, you may 
be pretty sure that one of your premisses is bad. 
That is a very safe rule to remember. Depend upon it, 
when a Committee arrives at a report telling the House of 
Commons to assume the special duties of the House of 
Lords, there is something wrong with its premisses. Ye: 
another proof of this fact is to be found in the form o: 
the resolution which the House was obliged to adopt in 
regard to the issue of the writ for West Edinburgh. It 
was for the issue of a writ for a Member to serve “in the 
place of William Waldegrave Palmer, commonly called 
Viscount Wolmer, now Earl of Selborne.” It alleges 
nothing as to Lord Wolmer having vacated his seat 
in the Commons, or having become a member of the 
other House of Parliament. It merely says that he is now 
Earl of Selborne. Here is another example of the rapid 


| pace with which men travel down the slope of bad 


premisses. A little deflection of the facts and the 
arguments drawn from them, make the House of 
Commons first act the part of the House of Lords, and 
then revolutionise their procedure in the matter of issuing 
writs. 

Before we leave the subject of the Vacating Seats Com- 
mittee, we must draw attention to one fact. The Committee 
never quite screw up their courage to say that succession 
vacates a seat. They could not quite do that, we suppose, 
in the face of the evidence, and therefore any clause to 
that cffect is conspicuous by its absence. They merely 
infer it. But the truth is, the Report makes, as we have 
said above, no sort of attempt to grapple with the law. 
It merely hacks a tiresome knot in two. One seems, 
indeed, to miss a final paragraph from the Report. “ And 
if that isn’t the law, why, damn it, it ought tobe.” People 
whose tone is of this kind, and we do not think we are 
exaggerating the temper caught by the Committee from 
the House, must not be expected to be very close reasoners. 
It cannot, then, be said that from the point of view of 
constitutional law anything has really been settled. Bos 
locutus est! The beefy imperviousness of the House cf 
Commons to argument has had its way; but the fact 
remains that it is the writ of summons to sit in the House 
of Lords, and not the supposed ennoblement of blood, 
which prevents a man who has received the writ continuing 
to sit in the Commons. 





SIR WILLIAM HARCOURT IN THE CITY. 


OST people, and especially most Liberals over fifty, 

will read Sir William MHarcourt’s speech «f 
Wednesday in the City with hearty gratification. It is 
so pleasant to hear the old ideas on finance and economics 
and national prosperity set forward once more by a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and in a tone of authority. 
The world is not changing so fast as is imagined, but 
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the audible classes have contracted such a habit of 
“testing” everything, as they say, that is, of denying 
the truth of every assumption, that the mind of the 
listener grows bewildered, and he begins to doubt 
whether even arithmetic can be permanently relied on. 
Everything that has been is pronounced a failure, 
and we are to have, besides a new Constitution, a new 
finance, new expenditure on new objects, a new cur- 
rency, and a new political economy. It is pleasant to 
see that there are Liberals left who are not carried 
away by such crazes. Sir William Harcourt is a 
Liberal, and, in the opinion of many, something more, and, 
at all events, he leads the Liberals, the Radicals included, 
in the House of Commons, and he has produced a Budget 
which does not displease Socialists ; yet on Wednesday he 
uttered a complete profession of faith in the ideas which 
for fifty years have governed his Department. He admitted 
“the depression” and his own ignorance as to its cause, 
which he considered still as much hidden as the causes of 
the weather, but he maintained that the depression was 
universal, and that the British fiscal policy of the last half- 
century was approved by its marvellous results. No nation 
had advanced in material prosperity like our own, or had 
made greater and more solid progress. No nation 
possesses such a wealth of credit. In no nation do the 
resources of the people respond so easily to any unusual 
call. The commercial, the fiscal, the monetary principles 
of the United Kingdom have all, when tested by their 
success, been shown to be accurate. ‘ Your commercial 
principles have built up a trade unexampled in the history 
of the world and without parallel in any other State. 
Your fiscal principles have enabled you to raise a revenue 
greater than almost that raised in any other State, and 
certainly with less of personal oppression and individual 
suffering. Your monetary principle has made you the 
great money market of the world, and, in my opinion, you 
will still remain so.” Consequently, “there is nothing to 
do but to extend, to continue, and to maintain, a policy 
which has built up our commercial greatness, and which 
has sustained, and still sustains, the vast and unequalled 
credit of the British Empire.” That is clear speaking at 
any rate, and must somewhat disconcert those among 
Liberals who maintain that our fiscal policy at all 
events should be thrown into the crucible; _ that 
there is a “new economy” more righteous than the 
old—a better multiplication table, in fact—or that it 
would be safe to make a vast experiment in the direction 
of an expanded currency before we are certain either 
what the result would actually be, or what result beyond 
the vague one of “ better times” we are supposed to ba 
seeking. 

It is all so true, too. If we were Radicals and wished 
to make a defence for an unchecked or little-checked 
House of Commons as the arbiter of British destinies, 
we should base the argument entirely upon its success in 
the region of economics. Led, no doubt, and in part 
controlled, by a succession of men of financial genius, the 
House has developed a physical prosperity absolutely 
unprecedented in history. All the efforts of foreign 
statesmen to “foster” commerce, efforts often quite mar- 
vellous in their energy and range, have failed utterly to 
develop the commerce which English statesmen have 
developed simply by removing the shackles. No naval 
conscription produces the naval force which we have drawn 
together since we gave up even the occasional use of the 
pressgang. The most elaborate contrivances for fostering 
shipping have been tried in every maritime country, and 
hhave failed. Our statesmen have but taken off fetters, 
and lo! the carrying trade of the world is practically in our 
hands. The other nations which found colonies load 
them with laws intended to keep their trade; we not 
only leave them free to buy and sell where they will, 
but we allow them to tax our own goods, and every 
British Colony is growing into a wealthy British State. 
The financiers of the Continent and America show the 
highest ability in devising new taxes, and their Treasuries 
are empty or disturbed by fears; our Chancellors of the 
Exchequer have devoted themselves to taking taxes off, 
and the Treasury is so full, and every year we conse- 
quently so reduce the burden of the Debt, that the price 
of British Consols is the amazement, and sometimes 
the despair, of all timid investors. This fullness, 
moreover, has not been obtained at the cost of harass- 
ing the community. So perfect is now the system of 











taxation, so easy is it to meet all demands, that a new 
danger has arisen,—the community once so impatient 
for reductions, now feeling no pressure, is tempted to 
look on the State as possessing a bottomless purse, and 
clamours every year for larger outlays, which are never 
seriously refused. So long as the line of policy which, ag 
Sir William Harcourt says, Peel invented and Gladstone 
“ consummated,” is adhered to, the House of Commong 
on many matters so fickle, always supports the Ministry. 
We have not spared the representatives on occasion, but 
we cannot remember a case in which, in financial affairg 
they have for the past fifty years given way to a craze or 
have refused to follow the guidance of wise financiers, 
They have been, as a collective body, as free from currency 
dreams as if they were all City bankers; while if they had 
been philanthropists, they could hardly have shown them. 
selves more disinterested. Middle-class themselves, they 
levy the most searching and severe Income-tax yet levied in 
a prosperous State; representing the workmen, they never. 
theless place the next heaviest taxes upon their constituents’ 
only luxuries,—liquor and tobacco. That they have been 
successful the whole world acknowledges, and they have 
also been what democracy is supposed never to be, con- 
sistent, reasonable, and free from any impulse of self. 
seeking. Their only apparent unfairness, the exemptions 
from the Income-tax, may have been dictated by a wish 
for popularity, but at least it has been recommended 
by acute financiers, and accepted by the leaders of all 
classes and both parties in the State. 

The success of our financial management is mainly due 
of course to the national good sense in judging of matters 
which the nation is able, and knows it is able, to under. 
stand ; but our political system, it is evident, also protects 
finance. All Budget questions are practically left 
to the Cabinet, and the Cabinet alone. No private 
Member can propose a tax, or indeed a new expenditure, 
and we create no Budget Committee, such as exists 
in France, to divide responsibility with the Govern. 
ment. The Cabinet is practically absolute in the 
matter, and can, within certain limits, carry out its 
policy without fear,—a fact which makes the Chancellor. 
ship of the Exchequer tempting to the very strongest 
statesmen. To lead the House on finance is not only to 
occupy a great position, but to have a fair chance of 
carrying out one’s own ideas in a very large and visible 
way. That reward is only partially present in France, 
where the Budget Committee constantly throws over 
Cabinet proposals; and has no existence in America, 
where the Secretary of the Treasury, besides being directly 
under the authority of the President, has to carry all new 
proposals through a Congress in which he does not sit, 
only, when he has carried them, to see them nullified by 
a body, the Supreme Court, which has no responsibility 
for the national finances. No Cabinet really respon- 
sible for finance could have borne to see the mad waste 
on pensions of the last few years of Republican majorities, 
or would have failed to resign if a Court had declared 
that Congress had no power to levy an ordinary Income- 
tax. A great financier in the Government is almost 
impossible, either in France or in America ; he would find 
himself so hampered by bodies as powerful as himself, 
yet either, like the Budget Committee in France, entirely 
irresponsible, or, like Congress, so independently respon- 
sible that it regards a suggestion from the Treasury as it 
might a suggestion from a financial newspaper, and goes 
on its own way, attentive or indifferent, as it pleases. The 
English system, on the other hand, brings the strongest 
financiers to the top, forces on the Cabinet complete respon- 
sibility, and enables the Commons, once they have accepted 
a system, to carry it steadily and rapidly into action. This 
system has its own dangers, no doubt, and very serious 
ones. The House of Commons in this department is prac- 
tically unchecked, and may, of course, adopt a ruinous tax, 
or abolish necessary sources of income, or plunge all com- 
merce into confusion by an unwise alteration in the cur- 
rency ; but during the past fifty years it has, as Sir William 
Harcourt says, done none of these things, and, as we would 
add, has had but little temptation to do them. For there 
is no subject except foreign politics upon which the body 
of the people show such a wise spirit of confidence in their 
chiefs. They ordered the taxes to be taken off food, and 
in return for obedience accepted Free-trade; but, except 
in rare moments of excitement, leave finance to the experts, 
and hardly care how the revenue is raised. Neither party, 
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can see, ever refused a new tax, or is grateful for 
Or miele of an old one ;—and that after all may be the 
et of British financial success. An absolute House of 


Commons is on this subject guided by experts alone. 





WOMEN-WORKERS. 


HE air is full of talk about women-workers, and on 
T every side the question is being raised, “ Ought the 
labour of women to be placed under special restrictions ? ” 
_-that is, ought trades and occupations to be forbidden to 
women which are not forbidden to men ? The problem, 
always @ difficult and important one, has bcen made actual 
by the discussions that have taken place both inside and 
outside Parliament in connection with Mr. Asquith’s new 
Factory Bill. Round this measure, now under considera- 
tion by a Grand Committee, is raging a heated contro- 
versy on female labour. Not only have the Liberal 
Unionist women protested against further special restric- 
tions upon women’s labour, but at the sister-organisation 
of Gladstonian women, equally strong protests have been 
made against more State action. On the other hand, a 
section of the women of education who are interested in 
the question, represented by Mrs. Sidney Webb, declare 
that women need further protection from the law to 
prevent them entering into improvident bargains. 
“Women whose food and clothing and shelter were 
certain, could not understand,” argued Mrs. Webb, “the 
position of a woman seeking work, with the only alterna- 
tive of starvation if she did not get it. How could she 
alone insist that her workshop should be in a fit sanitary 
condition, or that she should not be compelled to work 
sixteen or eighteen hours a day?” 
Tbe problem, as we have said, is a very difficult 
one. We shall not weary and perplex our readers 
by going into the minutie of the subject, or by dis- 
cussing the details of Mr. Asquith’s new Factory Bill. 
Instead, we prefer to say something as to the principles 
which it appears to us ought to underlie any attempts to 
deal with the question. As a preliminary, however, we 
must be careful to explain that we do not in the least 
desire to attack the existing Factory Acts and the other 
statutes regulating female and child labour in factories 
and mines. We hold that those Acts have on the whole 
done a very great deal of good, and we would not repeal 
them if we could. In our opinion, however, new claims 
for regulating female labour must be argued and decided 
solely on their merits. It is no more conclusive to say that 
these Acts have been a success, than to argue that because 
two pills did the patient a great deal of good, ten pills will 
certainly cure him. It is just as likely that they will kill 
him. At the same time, we are of opinion that the State 
can and ought to interfere to prevent the employment of 
people under insanitary conditions. It is as bad economi- 
cally, as it is hygienically, and probably as it is morally, for 
people to work in evil-smelling dens, at a temperature of 
80° Fahr. By all means give the sanitary authorities abun- 
dant power to say, “ You shall not employ people unless you 
can give them a decent place to work in,” for we entirely 
agree that a person, man or woman, anxious for wages 
with which to buy bread, cannot be expected to refuse a 
job because it is in an insanitary workshop. So powerfully 
do we feel this indeed, that, granted there was no other way, 
we would even do the very strong and arbitrary thing 
which Mr. Asquith proposes to do—that is, make the 
wholesale trader and capitalist responsible for the state of 
the premises on which his out-work was carried on. But 
clearly the enforcement of sanitation is just as necessary 
for men as for women. There is no valid argument 
for special restrictions against women working under 
insanitary conditions. As regards dangerous trades, a 
good deal can no doubt be said in the abstract in favour 
of forbidding them to women, and leaving them open to 
men. When, however, we come to look at the matter at close 
quarters, it will be seen that there is a very great danger in 
this policy of different treatment. At present there are 
about equal numbers of men and women at work in the 
United Kingdom. The men do not preponderate by more 
than about 10 per cent. The women-workers are, of course, 
Scattered over a great many trades, but unfortunately the 
main fact in regard to these trades is that the women 
are underpaid. Now suppose Parliament closes two or 
three trades to women as dangerous, and in the case 
of others puts restrictions on of a kind which are likely 








to make the employer say, as he is very apt to say, 
There’s too much bother about Inspectors and Acts of 
Parliament with female hands; it’ll be cheaper and less 
worry to engage only men. The result, then, of closing 
trades to women, or subjecting them to restrictions that 
do not apply to men, must be to drive a great many 
women out of trades in which they now find employment. 
But these dispossessed women will starve if they can- 
not get other work. They then will have no option but 
to seek employment in the trades still open to them. 
The result will, of course, be a lowering of wages in the 
trade in which the influx takes place. But the wages of 
women are perilously low already, and no one who cares 
for their interests can wish to see them further depressed. 
Only in cases in which it can clearly be proved that a 
woman is likely to be gravely injured by a particular 
trade and a man not, ought any difference to be made. 
Otherwise protection for women may mean grievous injury. 
Unless and until the State is prepared to pay all single 
women a living allowance, we do not see how it can resist 
the declaration that women have as good a right to work 
themselves to death as men have. But even if this is not 
admitted, and if we adopt the notion that the State must 
give special protection to women, it will be clearly necessary 
to take great care that restrictions which appear to be 
demanded in the interests of labour are not really made in 
the selfish interest of the men. Trade-Union opposition to 
female labour is a very real fact. Very naturally, organisa- 
tions whose business it is to keep up wages look with no 
friendly eye upon female labour. The woman-worker, with 
her low wages and her pliability to the demands of the 
employer, is looked upon by the Unions in many trades as 
a most dreaded competitor. Can it be wondered at that the 
leaders of opinion in the Unions are anxious to limit the area 
of competition ? A man would not be human if he did not 
find that his trade—if threatened by female competition— 
was one entirely unfitted for women. From that discovery to 
the demand that Parliament should forbid the employ ment 
of women in the threatened industry, is not a very long 
step. The fact is, men are not as a rule to be trusted to 
restrict the work of women. If they once begin, they are 
only too likely to end in selfish tyranny. That we are not 
exaggerating may, we believe, be shown from the rules of 
those Unions which are affected by female labour. Unless 
we are misinformed, women in the tailoring trade are as far 
as possible restricted to certain forms of work, arbitrarily 
specified by the Union rules. The Unions have, of course, 
a legal right to make what rules they like in restraint of 
female labour, for their rules are not binding except on 
those who are willing to be bound. The existence of 
these rules shows, however, the great danger that exists 
of selfish restrictions being carried out in the name of 
philanthropy. 

But though we are anxious not to put special legal 
restrictions on women’s work, we by no means approve of 
women working at all trades. There are many which are 
eminently unsuited to them. It is to be hoped, however, 
that in these cases public opinion and the general im- 
provement in the condition of the country will provide a 
remedy. It is doing so in the case of the industry which 
of all others is unsuitable to women,—that is, field-labour. 
Not only do the Census returns show a large-falling off in 
the number of women employed in agriculture, Experience 
and observation strongly confirm the fact. Twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, it was by no means uncommon to see 
women performing the harder work of agriculture, just as 
in France or Germany. Now itis the rarest possible sight 
to see a woman so engaged. But this most desirable 
change has been brought about not by legislation, but by 
natural causes. Note, too, that there has been no demand 
for legal restriction—a fact which is perhaps not un- 
connected with the circumstance that the agricultural 
labourers are not an organised trade. But if this could 
happen in agriculture, why not in other trades? Per- 
sonally, we should like to see women relieved of all hard 
work. But if that is done, all the single women and 
widows must be supported directly by the State. And 
under existing conditions this is impossible. The work 
done by women is absolutely necessary. Without 
it the economic machine would collapse. Since then 
millions of women must work, must, that is, submit 
themselves to the struggle of competition, we would 
do nothing to handicap them or to place them at a 
disadvantage compared with men. We would make, as 
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far as possible, a rigid rule of equality of treatment. We 
would agree to, nay insist upon, sanitary restrictions in 
the widest sense, but we would make them apply both to 
men and women. Only by adopting this principle can we 
feel sure that we shall escape the danger of Trade-Union 
tyranny. The present Factory Acts go quite far enough 
in the way of special restrictions on women. Let us in 
the future be careful not to deviate from the line of equal 
treatment. 





THE NEW GRIEVANCE OF THE FRENCH 


CHURCH. 
NHERE is one point in common between the Middle 
4 Ages and the closing years of the nineteenth 


century. In both taxation is seen to be a useful weapon 
against unpopular institutions and classes. The King 
who subjected the Jews to a forced loan was in externals 
very unlike a London County Councillor; but when the 
latter tries to override a contract in order to mulct a 
ground-landlord, he is animated by a similar spirit. The 
King wanted money, and found a double enjoyment in 
getting it out of a Jew. The County Councillor wants 
money—not, indeed, for himself, but for the community 
in the government of which he is concerned—and he 
would, if he were allowed, find a double enjoyment in 
getting it out of a ground-landlord. To make your 
enemies pay for the gratification of your own wishes is a 
fiscal expedient which never seems out of date. 

In France the present object of penal taxation is not a 
class but an institution. The Church is hateful to the 
Radicals, therefore the Church must be made to contribute 
more than her share to the national revenue. This is 
the meaning of the new tax on the religious Orders,—the 
droit d’accroissement of which so much has been heard in 
France during the last few months. It is a special tax, 
created for a special purpose,—the impoverishment of an 
institution which French Radicals hold in special detesta- 
tion. No doubt the Government want money. The 
national expenditure is very large, and it is constantly 
growing. But this is no justification for subjecting the 
Church to a fiscal burden over and above what is paid 
by the lay taxpayer. This can only be defended on 
the theory that the Church is a wealthy wrongdoer 
whom it is fair to deprive of some of his ill-gotten gains. 
Of course, the Government do not put forward this view. 
Their explanation of the tax is, that itis arough equivalent 
for other taxes which the laity pay, and from which the 
religious Orders go free. It is hard, however, to believe 
that anybody in France is paying without complaint an 
Income-tax of 1s. 8d. in the pound, which, as nearly 
as we can calculate, is the amount of the new impost on 
the religious Orders. The Extreme Left, who in this 
particular support the Government, do not so much as 
talk about equivalents. Their view of the tax is that 
the religious Orders ought to be thankful that they are 
allowed to go on a little longer. Ina really well-ordered 
society there would be no place for them, and even ina 
transitional society they must pay heavily for the per- 
mission to live. The imposition of this tax is thus one of 
the two sacrifices which the present Cabinet have made to 
the principle of Republican concentration. It was to 
rehabilitate this principle that M. Ribot took office, and in 
order to do so he had to conciliate the Socialists by an 
amnesty and the Radicals by a piece of anti-clerical legis- 
lation. The former expedient perhaps gave him some 
annoyance, but where the Church is concerned M. Ribot, 
as we have often pointed out, is always ready to listen to 
Radical suggestions. Several lines of anti-ecclesiastical 
tradition meet in his person, and the deference he pays to 
them is the chief thing that differentiates him from the 
Moderate Republicans, among whom, but for this charac- 
teristic, he would naturally be ranked. 

The effect of the new tax upon the ecclesiastical politics 
of France has been extraordinary. Nothing more is heard 
of the reconciliation between the Church and the Republic. 
The tax is treated as an open declaration of war on 
the part of the State, and nearly every ecclesiastical 
personage, including every Bishop except one, is busy 
in preaching resistance. The contention set up on 
behalf of the Orders is that there is nothing to be 
gained and much to be lost by submission. The tax is 
so crushing, that if it is paid it must before long involve 
the community that pays tin ruin. It is with this motive 








that it has been imposed, and an Order which thinks that 
payment can be attended by any other result must be 
living in a fool’s paradise. We confess that we do not 
a understand this contention. That the State should 
emand little less than a tenth of your income in a single tax 
—without reckoning what it may exact in other ways—ig 
grossly unjust when no similar demand is made upon other 
citizens; but we cannot see that it is ruinous, It may 
compel many of the Orders to curtail their expenditure in 
charitable work, or to make an increased charge for their 
educational work; but annoying and inconvenient as this 
may be, it is not tantamount to the confiscation of the 
remaining nine-tenths of their income. Perhaps, however,' 
the real explanation of the passive opposition the Orders 
talk of offering to the collection of the tax, is somewhat 
different from the explanation actually put forward, 
Frenchmen generally have a very great dislike to be known 
to be rich. They are afraid that the envy excited by the 
possession of wealth will somehow find means of expres. 
sion. This is the secret of the hostility that the idea of an 
Income-tax has always excited in France. For an Income. 
tax necessitates some approximate estimate of what an 
income really is, and whether this estimate is demanded 
from the taxpayer or made by the taxgatherer, the notion 
is equally distasteful. Now, in the present case the 
religious Orders have the same dislike to their incomes 
being known that all Frenchmen have, and they have 
special reasons for disliking the particular method in which 
this knowledge will be arrived at. Though we have spoken 
of the new tax as an Income-tax, in order to make 
its amount more intelligible, it is really a property-tax, 
and the process of calculating it will involve an official 
valuation of the whole property of a religious Order,— 
taken, we imagine, if the Government think proper, 
every year. In this way, not merely the present wealth, 
but the whole financial history of the Orders will be 
known to the Government, to the Budget Committee, 
and very possibly to the whole country. Now, if French- 
men generally think that it is dangerous to let the amount 
of their incomes be known, with how much more reason 
may not the religious Orders think it dangerous? The 
imposition of the tax being in itself an act of hostility, it 
is probable that the machinery by which it is levied and 
collected will be worked in the same spirit. If the pro- 
ceeds prove less than they were expected to be, the Orders 
will be accused of concealing their wealth, and new and 
more inquisitorial means will be devised in order to ascer- 
tain it. If the proceeds prove more than they were 
expected to be, the rapacity of the Anti-Clerical party 
will be whetted, and a demand will at once be made that 
a larger contribution towards the needs of the State 
shall be exacted from these cumberers of the ground. 
It is best, therefore—this is the practical conclusion 
from the argument—to fight first rather than last, to 
resist the first essay of injustice, instead of waiting for 
its complete development. The suggestion which seems 
to find the most enthusiastic welcome among the friends 
of the Orders is that they should absolutely refuse to pay, 
and leave the Government to get the money it wants in 
the best way it can. The tax-gatherer will thus be replaced 
by the man in possession ; the process of collection will be 
of the kind with which the getting in tithe in Wales, or 
rent in Ireland, has made Englishmen but too familiar. 


It is a bold counsel, and we can understand that, for 
militant spirits, it has decided attractions.~ They have 
viewed with irritation the change of attitude towards the 
Republic which Leo XIII. has imposed upon the Church, 
and now they regard almost with joy the failure they 
have all along expected. But is it a wise counsel? Is 
there any reason to believe that its adoption will lead to 
anything more than the collection of the tax in the most 
wasteful way possible? The advocates of resistance are 
understood to build their hopes upon the favour with 
which the Orders are regarded in their own neighbour- 
hoods. Either, they argue, the Government will be afraid 
to break open monasteries and convents, and then the 
tax will remain uncollected, and the Orders be as rich as 
before; or the Government will push matters to ex- 
temities, and thereby incur an amount of unpopularity 
which will be fatal to them at the next Election, if not 
sooner. The French Bishops and the Superiors-General 
of the several Orders ought no doubt to be the best 
judges of what is likely to follow upon a policy of passive 
resistance; but somehow we do not feel at all assured 
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that they are so. We do not question the popularity of 
the Orders, but we do question the probability of its 
making itself felt in either of the expected ways. The 
tax may be collected with more or less of discretion, but 
in the end, as we believe, it will be collected. The 
peasantry or the townspeople may sympathise with the 
monks or nuns whose goods are seized and put up to 
auction ; but it is still to be seen whether their sympathy 
will make them support a “reactionary” or even a 
“yallied ” candidate at the General Election. A good 
many hopes have from time to time been built upon 
this foundation, but they have never yet come to 
anything. The French elector is an inscrutable person, 
and the more he dislikes the existing order of things the 
more obstinately he seems to stay away from the poll. The 
utmost we should ourselves expect by way of result would 
bea larger number of abstentions on the part of moderate 
men, and the consequent return of a more Radical Chamber 
representing a smaller majority of the electorate. The 
method of resistance to bad Governments which to English- 
men is the most natural one, seems, unfortunately, to have 
no charms for Frenchmen. They will not set to work to 
build up an opposition in the constituencies as a prelude 
to building up one in Parliament. With so good a case 
as that with which the unjust taxation of the religious 
Orders supplies them, there ought not to be much difficulty 
—supposing the Orders to be really popular—in making 
the wrong done them the theme of speeches and meetings 
which the Government could not put down without giving 
offence to a large number of usually well-affected Re- 
publicans. If the electors do not feel indignant at the 
treatment to which the Orders are subjected, when it is 
put plainly before them in speech and writing, we greatly 
doubt whether they will feel any more indignant when 
they see the goods of the Orders seized in consequence 
of their refusal to pay the tax. 








FUNERAL FORMALITIES. 

MONG the many quaint characteristics of the human 
mind, none at first seems to be quainter than the exagr 
gerated importance it attaches to decent, and in some sense 
honorific, funerals. Every one who knows anything of tle 
poor, knows how they will toil and even shorten their days by 
pinching themselves of proper food and clothing, to avoid the 
ignominy of a pauper’s funeral. A great scandal has just 
taken place at Cardiff, in consequence of some undertaker’s 
having contracted with the Poor-law Guardians to bury the 
poor dying in the workhouse at the rate of 17s. 6d. “a case,”— 
as the event of death was tersely and rudely described,—the 
only hearse provided being a spring-cart,—although a com- 
petitor in undertaking had been in the field who was willing 
to have performed the same operation for the Guardians at 
16s., or 1s. 6d. less, with a proper hearse “thrown in,”— 
the Guardians having preferred the higher and less decent 
offer from some motive attributed to favouritism; and 
it seems likely that the indignation felt at this want of 
respect for the decencies of funeral rites, will bring down 
condign punishment on the local authorities responsible for 
the scandal. Public feeling evidently condemns sharply 
the substitution of a spring-cart for a hearse with its 
black plumes,—to say nothing of the cheaper rate at which 
the more solemn vehicle could have been hired,—and the 
question is why this feeling should be so strong in almost 
every class of society as itis. Why, again, should the poor 
scrape and put themselves to very severe sacrifices, in order 
that when they are no longer in this life at all, it should be 
rumoured among their friends and acquaintances that they 
themselves paid for the last rites, and did not suffer the 
“parish ” to defray the expense of arranging for their inter- 
ment? Yet nothing is more certain than that they do this 
in hundreds and hundreds of cases. There is no exercise of 
imagination in which even the neediest of the needy take 
more delight, than that of projecting their minds into the 
future and anticipating the arrangements for their own decent 
interment. The author of “Tales of Mean Streets,” which 
we recently reviewed in these columns,* gives very pathetic 
instances of this passion of the imagination. We have, 
indeed, no doubt that if most men had to choose between 
providing against a spasm of superfluous suffering in the 





* Spectator, March 9th, p, 329, 





death-agony, and the necessity for a pauper funeral, the 
great majority of the English people would prefer the addi- 
tional suffering, of which they would be fully conscious, to 
the ignominy of which, except in their forecasting imagina- 
tion, they would not in all probability be conscious at all. 
Indeed, though they themselves would have to endure the 
pangs of the former, and would only feel the shadow of the 
coming and purely convertional humiliation pass over their 
minds in the latter case, they would think nothing of the real 
pain of the former in comparison with the imaginative pain 
of the latter experience. Ignominy which you only anticipate 
as likely to be attached by others to the last appearance of 
your body in this world, is far more dreaded than even pain 
which you yourself must shrink under before you leave this 
world. 

What is the reason, or rather, is there any reason, for 
this feeling? Why are we so sensitive to a sort of con- 
ventional public opinion which will affect us only so far 
as it affects the memory of us in the minds of others, and 
that not for more than a few hours or a few minutes in a 
crowd of very languid impressions, and are yet so compara- 
tively indifferent to troubles which we must go through our- 
selves, and which no one will give us credit for our courage in 
confronting and ignoring? We suppose the answer must be 
that if it were not so, if “the bubble reputation ” had not in 
thousands and thousands of cases far more fascination for us 
than even the endurance of real and keen pangs could out- 
weigh, human society could hardly be the solid fabric that 
it is. Is not half the so-called courage which men display 
really due to the fear of shame? Is not half the willingness 
of women to be thought more timid than they really are, due 
to the pleasure of being considered feminine, and exciting by 
that impression a kind of gentle sympathy which is half- 
misplaced? Without the strong wish to conform ourselves, 
in outward effect at least, to a purely conventional standard 
of what we ought to be, it would be almost impossible for 
men to form any correct estimate of what to expect in the 
conduct of their fellow-creatures. There is a Lancashire 
story of an old woman who on her death-bed was listening 
to her sons’ deliberations as to the conduct of the funeral, 
and who in a weak and trembling voice put in a wish 
of her own as to the order to be observed, whereupon she 
was firmly rebuked by one of her children in the words, “ Thee 
leave all that to us, thee mind thee dying.” Could there bea 
clearer illustration of the conventional character of these 
emotions? It might be natural and right for a dying person 
who had no one else to take care of the arrangements for the 
funeral, to be concerned about them, but where that was not 
the case, where the living were taking due interest in the decent 
preparations for a final notification of what had happened to 
the world, the proper course for the departing spirit was to 
occupy itself in studying the attitude in which her farewell 
of this world should be taken. It seemed to the sons almost 
an unworthy reflection on their solicitude for the decencies of 
death, that their mother should be distracted from playing her 
proper part in the affair, by over-anxiety as to the earthly 
part of the ceremony. Without universal respect for the 
conventional expectations as to the proper part to be taken 
by the living and the dying in the last great pageant of life, 
we should certainly not have such elaborate funeral rites as 
are to be found amongst all races, savage as well as civilised; 
and we should also lose that valuable moulding power of 
conventional custom, which compels us, throughout life, more 
or less to feel whatever it is necessary for the well-being and 
convenience of our fellow-creatures that we should feel. We 
cannot throw off at the last moment,—indeed, it is far more 
difficult to throw off at the last moment than at any more 
vigorous moment of life,—that respect for the conventional 
expectations of others which has, in great measure, moulded 
our life from beginning to end. If we are ever to rebel 
successfully against the authority of conventional standards, 
it must be when the individual life flows strongly in our 
veins, and not when it is just ebbing away in the feebleness 
of an expiring pulse. 

There are many persons who take a pride in feeling, and 
perhaps still more in saying, that they do not carea jot whether 
their remains are rattled to the grave in a spring-cart, or 
carried to it solemnly in a hearse; and, indeed, though that 
feeling is hardly a subject for pride, to a good many persons 
it is perfectly natural. But although it is perfectly 
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aatural, it is not at all desirable that it should be the pre- 
valent feeling in any society. There are plenty of phases 
of feeling which need not be, and indeed could not be, very 
deep, but which ought to be, and generally are, very real 
as far as they go. And the feeling of subdued awe, not to 
say mild sadness, with which the mere fact of death, even 
when it happens to a perfect stranger, is regarded, is one of 
these. If every one who is himself indifferent as to what 
becomes of his own remains, could communicate that indiffer- 
ence to all the circle in which he is known, would not the 
result be very mischievous to society at large—would it not 
tend to increase very much the coarse and careless spirit in 
which dangers tending to spread death amongst us are often 
treated in times of plague or war? Would it not tend, in short, 
to extinguish that sense of reverence with which it is not 
only usual but right to regard the presence of that dread 
angelP The truth is that, though it may be quite proper 
for the person about to die to be indifferent to the fate of 
his own body, since he looks forward to a conscious exist- 
ence in a future life with which the fate of his body has no 
connection, yet it is not right and natural for those around 
him to look at the matter in the same light; and yet, if the 
dying person were not, as a rule, deeply concerned that he 
should have a decent burial, it would be inevitable that those 
about him would care less, and show less interest, as to how 
‘his body should be disposed of, than they now do. There is 
what Mr. Balfour has called an “atmosphere” of moral 
feeling, which is of more importance even than is the 
intensity of individual feelings, and it seems to us that 
such an atmosphere of moral feeling concerning death is of 
the highest value in relation to the spread of true civilisa- 
tion. Though a certain number of individuals may not enter 
into this feeling in relation to their own funerals, it is very 
fortunate for society that the great majority of men do share 
the conventional desire for that solemn treatment of their 
own exit from life, with which it is both right and natural 
for their friends and neighbours to encounter it. 





THE CHANCE OF CHANGE IN INDIA. 
"86 O you think,” asked a lady of the writer, who was sup- 

posed to know something of the matter, “ that a great 
and rapid change in Hindoo thought will ever be pos- 
sible?” No,” was the reply, given with some confidence ; 
“nothing changes in Asia, except indeed as there may be 
change, imperceptible change, in the position of a glacier.” 
Recent events in Japan have modified that opinion, or at least 
diminished the rather conceited certainty with which it was 
held; and glancing over a book by an Indian gentleman, 
“A History of Hindu Civilisation during British Rule,” 
by Pramatha N. Bose, published by Kegan Paul and Co., 
the writer was surprised to find himself indulging in 
speculations as to the force which, in spite of the experience 
of ages, might still work not only a change in India, 
but a change as rapid as the one which men of this 
generation have seen in Japan. Pramatha N. Bose is 
one of the few Indians who have taken to English, 
rather than Asiatic, methods of advancement, and who, 
as a leading officer in the geological survey of India, 
has seemed, in spite of great literary attainments, to think 
like a European rather than a Hindoo. His decision about 
his countrymen is, however, the same as that of the purely 
theological native, whom we quoted with some admiration on 
January 5th of this year. Like him, Pramatha N. Bose, though 
doubtless himself of a most “ practical” mind, or he could not 
have risen to be Acting Superintendent of the Geological 
Survey, holds that the Indian mind is thoroughly penetrated 
and dominated by the “religious” spirit; the intense desire 
to know and act on truths which are not material. This wish, 
apparently instinctive, and proceeding from racial causes 
wholly beyond our ken, has affected every grade of Hindoo 
society, and profoundly modified its civilisation. From the 
highest to the lowest, from the Raja to the coolie, every Hindoo 
Indian believes that the spiritual life is the only real life, and 
that everything else is more or less illusory and tran- 
sitional :— 

“To the Hindu, the world is illusory. He has sought to sub- 
ordinate the animal to the spiritual wants of life. He has sought 
happiness by self-denial rather than self-indulgence, by curtailing 
the wants of life, rather than by increasing them, by suppressing 


desires, rather than by gratifying them, by lowering the standard of 
material comfort, rather than by raisirgit...... The progress 








as well as the backwardness of the Hi is vi 

vices, all that is good and all that is Te ¥ he poem Shade tg 
are in a great measure attributable to this sovereignty of religion 
over i er os Even now after nearly a century of contact 
with an essentially material civilisation like the Western the 
inherited spirituality of the Hindu is manifested in the recent 
reaction in favour of what may be called rationalistic Hinduism 
and other religious movements. We find educated men sitting 
at the feet of comparatively illiterate devotees or singing the 
praises of Hari in the streets of Calcutta and other towns.” 

This is true even of the body of the people. Men who seem 
in some aspects hardly above the beasts of the field, are stil] 
entirely governed in every act of their daily lives by non- 
material thoughts, and never eat or drink, move or sit, 
except with a view to what they consider spiritual advance. 
ment. Of course their view is constantly a hopelessly 
superstitious one, that is a view which seems to the Euro. 
pean pure folly, but still it is non-material, and entirely 
unconnected with dinner or comfort, or what we Westerns 
think of when we speak of “getting on.” Stir that 
impulse, and the lowest Hindoo will go without dinner, 
will suffer to the physical limits of suffering, will change 
almost in a moment habits which seem to be parts of 
his inmost and most immovable nature. He will give 
up the pursuit of money, renounce any vice, forego any 
habitual pleasure, and behave, in the fullest sense, like a man 
under the influence of what the most religious Englishmen 
term “conversion.” The institution of caste which binds him in 
fetters of steel, riveted by sanctions as strong as those which 
support the secret agrarian laws of Ireland or the Bordelais, 
has been shattered suddenly among scores of thousands who, 
accepting the teaching of Nanuk or Chaitanya, or any other of 
the hundred heresiarchs whom Hindooism has produced, have 
stood forward in a moment new men. Villages have been 
known to accept Mahommedanism en masse, and to have 
become in a year so changed in habits, character, and ways of 
living that those who have closely observed them have despaired 
of explaining the change, and have described it as more nearly 
miraculous than any incident of which they have ever read. 
We can personally testify to have known outcasts—wretches 
scarcely within the pale of humanity—who have become 
Mahommedans, and, in a way, gentlemen ; and we have talked 
with low-caste Hindoos who, becoming Christians, have 
seemed to shed the Asiatic system of feeling like a skin. 
Pramatha N. Bose gives a perfect, concrete illustration of 
what we mean. A Hindoo who drinks is often a drunkard 
past all Enropean experience. Nothing will keep him sober, 
no suffering from his vice will wean him for a day from its 
indulgence :— 


“From the time of the Upanishads, the aim of the Hindu 
has been to know the One by calm meditation undisturbed 
by mundane thoughts, or, in later times to be lost in ecstatic 
love for Him. To the practical European, a Rimkrishna spend- 
ing his whole life in meditation and devotional exercises in 
calm retirement, or a Chaitanya dancing in the streets in frenzied 
love for his Deity, may appear as, at best, a visionary enthusiast. 
These ‘ dreamers,’ however, have a philosophy of their own, which 
would make out the practical European engaged in a perpetual 
struggle for the betterment of his fortune as a hunter after 
shadows. The extent of the influence still exercised by such 
‘dreamers’ is not known. They rarely, if ever, appear in news- 
papers; what they do is done in silence and secrecy. We were 
surprised to find last year, that the Gonds of an extensive tract 
in the Rewah State (Central India) had given up drinking; and 
on enquiry we found out the reason to be the fiat of a Yogi who 
had visited the State the year before. His order had gone forth 
from village to village, and the Gonds without question had 
become total abstainers. No crusade against intemperance could 
have produced such a wonderful and widespread result.” 


Probably for a thousand years that tribe will never drink 
again. A religious idea, the notion that a spiritual authority 
has revealed something, has touched them, and a habit, the 
strength of which we in Europe should know, has instantly 
died away. 

It is here, and only here, that the chance of a great and 
sudden change in Hindooism lives, but unquestionably it 
does exist. A great teacher, a great preacher, an ascetic 
reverenced as a yogi for his mastery of the flesh by the spirit, 
may suddenly arise, may make thousands of converts, may 
send out every convert as a missionary, and may in one 
generation or even more quickly, make the whole Hindoo 
world Mahommedan or Christian, or more probably than either 
Hindoo with new governing ideas. The thing has occurred 
already, new and powerful sects suddenly arising in Hindooism 
itself, the devotees once at least, in the instance of Nanuk’s 
followers, being so changed in character, that simple peasants 
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pecame the iron soldiers whom we know as Sikhs; and many 
times villages of wretched, down-trodden peasants accepting 
the tenets of Wahabecism, and starting up as “ Ferazees,” 
have shown themselves men with whom no landlord or 
liceman dares to meddle. There is no reason in the world 
whya Obristian convert, possessed of the secret of persuasion, as 
other founders of sects in India have possessed it, should not 
make a million of converts in a year, or why a teacher, once be- 
lieved in, should not change every social institution throughout 
whole provinces. The Hindoo’s action follows his thought as 
_a-chadow the body, provided only the thought appears to him 
to affect his spiritual life, and if he believed poverty divine 
he would at once part with wealth—this occurs even now with 
individuals every day—or if he believed untruth a guilty 
thing he would utter the truth if it led him instantly to the 
stake. The followers of the New Hindooism, of which 
Pramatha N. Bose writes in this book in so confused yet so 
interesting a fashion, do, as it is, often face moral torture, and 
they would face physical torture just as readily. Suppose 
the great though erroneous idea of non-resistance to seize on 
Hindoos, they would carry it straight out to its logical conse- 
«quences, yield to the oppressor without a shiver, and witness the 
consequent crash of civilisation around them without even the 
beginning of an idea that the material result of their view in 
this particular stage of the soul’s progress signified one straw. 
What “consequences” can be so effective as hunger, thirst, 
.and pain P and the better Sunyasee will endure all of these to 
their extremity without once imagining that they of them- 
‘selves show his theory to be false, or at best but doubtful. 
The good Sanyasee is not seeking civilisation or comfort, ora 
ood social arrangement, but following his call towards the 
light as faithfully as any martyr ever did. 


Whether any such teacher capable of stirring Hindoos, or 
any movement productive of great consequences, will arise in 
‘our time, we of course cannot tell; but a great crack in 
the ice of centuries is no more impossible in India than in 
Japan, and owing to the carelessness of the people about 
material advantage, would, if it came, spread even faster than 
the thirst for the material progress of the West has spread 
among the Japanese. What form the new movement will 
take, or what its direction may be, we have of course no means 
‘of prophesying, but when it comes its centre will be some 
dominant religious idea — possibly monotheism, the im- 
personal All being transmuted into a sentient individuality 
=and will be accompanied by a rigid code which will be 
‘obeyed in defiance of all consequences. The more fervid 
Christian missionaries expect, and expect with strong faith, 
that it will take the direction of their thought; the 
Mussulman preachers believe entirely that its basis will be 
the acceptance of the Fatiha; and Pramatha N. Bose, if we 
anderstand him, of which we are not quite sure, thinks it will 
take the line of a throwing-off of all shackles that impede 
‘social development. We should ourselves expect rather the 
rise of an original faith with a code of rigid abstentions and 
a formidable spirit of defiance to all law which impeded, or 
seemed to impede, the creed; but that is beside our thesis of 
to-day, which is, that owing to the religious temperament of the 
Indian, Hindooism, which has taken ages to rear, may go down, 
as it were, in a night with incalculable consequences. A new 
Avatar, for example, might be believed in, and if he were, would 
have powers not possessed by any Sovereign in the world. It 
is improbable; but all Hindoo India is seething with restless- 
ness, and we who write have seen Joe Smith make a separate 

‘community which might have become a political power, and 
have known a Mahdi with sway enough to hurl the savages of 
an African desert on to a British square. We English ex- 
pect endless continuousness in India with much too easy a 
credulity, just as we fancied that Japan would remain always 
& land of gentleness and art. Is a great Hindoo leader so 
much more impossible than the present attitude of the 
Mikado to the Asiatic world would have seemed ten years ago P 





NATIONAL RELICS. 
N Monday, May 20th, the fiftieth anniversary of the 
sailing of the ‘Erebus’ and ‘Terror’ in search of the 
North-West Passage, was celebrated by a kind of pilgrimage 
to view the relics preserved in the Royal Naval Hospital at 
Greenwich. The visit of Admiral Sir Leopold M’Clintock, 
Mr. Clement Markham, Admiral Sir George Nares, and half 


the survivors of the search-expedition, to gaze once more on 
these remains, had in it a touch of old-world piety. The 
objects collected by the different search-expeditions, and now | 
preserved in the old palace by the tidal Thames, are t’e 
merest details of ships’ equipment and personal effects picked | 
up piece by piece, and treasured by the searchers as evidence 
of the time and place at which the crews of the‘ Erebus’ 
and ‘Terror’ were forced to abandon their ships, frozen in 
their encampments, or dropped and died among the Arctic 
ice. A fragment of the British ensign, planted on the 
extreme point of King William’s Island, buttons, plate, 
portions of clothing, the sextant of the ‘Terror,’ knives, 
rifles, and a chronometer, were the actual relics recovered. 
Among them was a written document in which the interest 
centred. It was found on King Edward’s Island, with 
another, which recorded that after the first winter “all was 
well,” and ran thus :—“ April 25th, 1848, H.M. ‘Erebus’ and 
‘Terror’ were deserted on April 22nd, having been beset since 
September 12th, 1846. Sir John Franklin died June 11th, 
1847.” The crews then numbered one hundred and five 
officers and men, of whom not one survived. Neither of the 
ships was found, or their hulls might have been preserved as 
a lasting monument of the Franklin’s crews, and of the 
devotion of Lady Franklin and of those who aided in the 
search. 


The feelings with which these objects were viewed by the 
survivors of the search-expeditions will appeal to every 
Englishman. The Franklin remains have taken a place in 
the rare category of national relics,—those real objects, | 
which, unlike many of the mock pearls of history, from time 
to time take their place, at once, and by acclamation, in 
the affections of a people, and are preserved as visible 
memorials of high endeavour. The form of such relics 
matters little. It is part of their nature that they 
should be accidental. They cannot be manufactured, like 
a national monument, though they may become naticnal 
monuments. The sentiment which adopts them cannot be 
created artificially. No one ever suddenly discovered the 
merit of a national relic, and awarded it a place in popular 
esteem, as people discover the merits.of historical personages, 
or rehabilitate them. It is a case of love at first sight. The 
‘ Victory’ took its place unbidden in the hearts of Englishmen. 
The ‘ Foudroyant,’ Nelson’s other flagship, though rescued 
from the German ship-breakers, seems already forgotten. 
There is no room for two ‘ Victory’s.’ We do not wish to 
divide our homage. We keep it all for the vessel in which 
Nelson triumphed and died. From the accidental character 
of these national relics, comes their rarity and their strange 
variety. We can no more tell the object which will win such 
honour, than the book which will become a classic. The 
common element in the sentiment which consecrated and 
endowed with lasting regard the Platzan tripod, the Ark of 
the Covenant, the Holy Standard of Mahomet, the Caaba, 
the hull of the ‘ Victory,’ or the cannon of Londonderry, is 
not obscure, though the objects chosen are so various. The 
list is evidence of the antiquity of the desire for concrete 
evidence of great facts, and the objects chosen do not 
owe their variety to caprice. It is the event itself which 
selects as a fitting memorial the particular object on which 
the national imagination seizes. England is fortunate in 
owning the pest of all—the only complete national relic in 
the world—an embodiment of all that such a memorial 
should be, recalling in detail every association which the 
action could suggest. In the ‘ Victory’ we have not only 
the thing that links us with the action done, but the 
actual scene of Nelson’s death, in circumstances which 
had brought that part of the nation which he led—the British 
Fleet—to the climax of glory and success. Yet the thing, 
the ship, was, ina sense, an actor in the deed, and we have 
each and every part of it intact, and in itself beautiful, to 
appeal to the imagination from every point of sympathy and 
allusion. The mere reproduction of the ship and of the scene 
of Nelson’s death in the Naval Exhibition, at Chelsea, made 
an appeal to national sentiment which has not been surpassed 
by any spectacle seen in London since the funeral of the Duke 
of Wellington. But the existence of such a relic is due to the 
accident that Trafalgar was a sea-fight. Just as there were 


many brave men before Agamemnon who died unsung for 
want of a Homer, so the greater number of great achieve- 





ments enjoy no such perfect commemorstion, because no 
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object suggested itself which could be kept as a memorial. 
While Trafalgar has the ‘ Victory,’ Waterloo has left us no 
national relic at all. Greece saved no relic of Thermopyle, 
nor has England of Lucknow, or of Gordon at Khartoum. 

There have been national monuments which have taken 
shape so fast when the heat of action and high emotion was 
still glowing, that they have the force of national relics, of 
actual things which were set among the action of the day. 
The offering of the tripod which the Greeks dedicated to 
the Delphian Apollo after the Persians had been routed 
at the battle of Platwa, dated from that night of triumph 
on which the Grecian leaders drank from the golden cups in 
Mardonius’s tents; and the legend on its pedestal must have 
appealed to their gazing descendants as if stamped with the 
names of the saviours of Hellas in metal melted almost on the 
battle-field. But on the same day the Greeks omitted to pre- 
serve an object which offered itself as a perfect national relic, 
and was at once and at the time noted as a concrete omen of 
success. On the afternoon of the same day on which the 
Greek army defeated Mardonius at Platewa, the Greek fleet 
were preparing to attack the Persians at Mykale, on the 
opposite side of the Adgean. “The Greeks had begun to 
move towards the barbarians,” says Herodotus, “when, as 
they advanced, a rumour flew through the host from one end 
to the other, that the Greeks had fought and conquered the 
army of Mardonius in Beotia. At the same time a ‘herald’s 
wand’ (such as would have accompanied the messenger had 
such tidinzs really been delivered) was seen lying on the 
beach.” This wand was the omen of success which, taken 
with the mysterious and true rumour, won the day. “Many 
things prove to me,” says Herodotus, “ that the gods take part 
in the affairs of men. How else, when the battles of Platewa 
and Mykale were about to happen on the same day, should 
such a rumour have reached the Greeks in that region, cheer- 
ing the whole army, and making them more eager than before 
to risk their lives?” But the wand itself was not preserved 
as it should have been, as a relic, which might, in another 
race, have kindled a fervour equal to that with which the Jews 
regarded the sacred contents of the Ark of the Covenant. 
The veneration and pride with which the Jews looked on the 
Ark, are the model and epitome of the mixture of religion and 
patriotism which may be excited by sucharelic. There is 
no national idea recorded in history more strong and endur- 
ing than this pious preservation of the simple evidences of 
the favour of Jehovah—the Pot of Manna, and the Tables of 
Stone—as the common inheritance of the Chosen People; no 
tale of national disaster more crushing than the simple 
enumeration of the fact, “The Ark of God is taken—the 
glory is departed from Israel.” 

Purely personal relics seldom awake national enthusiasm 
unless they are also suggestive of national effort. France 
would gladly exchange the seal of Charlemagne for a suit of 
the armour worn by Joan of Arc; and the ruins of the 
Malakoff are more precious to the Russian than the erown of 
Kazan. WNelson’s blood-stained coat is almost worshipped 
because its wearer was the embodiment of the national spirit, 
while the armour of the Black Prince at Canterbury only 
raises, with a faint echo of national pride, a stronger sense 
of personal ambition. Crowns and swords and thrones are 
not, as a rule, in the category of national relics; they are the 
hall-mark of dynasties, or pieces of national furniture which 
are evidences of an interesting past. Even the Iron Crown of 
Lombardy was little more than a “ property,” necessary to a 
formal function which gave the Emperor a semi-fictitious 
right to govern a people who soon ceased to have a separate 
existence. There was more virtue in a portion of the 
garment of Mahomet, when the “Holy Standard,” dis- 
played in Constantinople, summoned the faithful to the 
aid of the Sultan against the Janissaries in 1822, than 
in all the crowns of Europe in the revolutions of 1848. The 
Holy Standard was a national relic used for political ends; as 
is also to this day the leather apron of Orchan, the founder 
of the Ottoman line. Unfurl that apron, and eight hundred 
thousand Osmanlis will follow it till it is captured or they 
are slain. Europe selects its national relics from the chance 
association of great events, and consecrates them to practical 
suggestion and moral stimulus. That is the way in which 
the President of the Royal Geographical Society interpreted 
the influence of the Franklin commemoration. But he did 
not insist enough on the peculiar appeal to emotion made by 








the sight of the relics themselves, There the Germans are 
wiser. They have displayed at Berlin every relic and trophy 
of the war with France, with maps of the fortresses won and 
eulogies on the exploits accomplished. Our naval niles 
remain at Portsmouth and at Greenwich, because we undere 
value their influence. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
ie SOOT 
HAWAII, AS HALFWAY-HOUSE, FREE TO ALL, 
FOR EVER. 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR,’’] 

Srzr,—Nearly half-way between Asia and America, on that 
great trade route of the Pacific, lies Honolulu, the capital of 
Hawaii, with its spacious harbour and well-protected port, 
It is the very place of all others for landing the Australian 
cable for which we have been trying to finda stage. At the 
same time, the world has here an admirable station for coaling 
and repairing its ships. How needful, then, that such a spot 
should for ever be free from all liability to internal or externa} 
war and disturbance. At last Hawaii seems to be at rest, 
and to have obtained a settled Government and independence ; 
but recent troubles may some day be renewed. There is stil] 
a party in the American Congress which desires to annex the 
islands; while such an attempt would certainly be opposed 
by one or more of the other Powers. That means fresh dis- 
turbance, and injury to the prosperity of the native popula- 
tion, as well as to the legitimate trade of many nations. 

Allow me, then, to make known, through your columns, 
what appears to be an excellent suggestion which emanates 
from a distinguished citizen of Boston, U.S.A., Mr. Edward 
Atkinson. This is, that the Government of Hawaii should be 
invited to declare the ports and harbours of these islands to 
be free for ever to the ships of all nations, and that the latter 
should enter into a treaty with each other and with Hawaii 
to that effect, with a joint guarantee against invasion. 
“Why,” says Mr. Atkinson, “should not these islands be- 
come a sanctuary of free commerce, without fear of ‘com- 
merce-destroyers’? Under the treaty it should be ordained 
that no great guns should ever be pointed seaward from forts 
upon the land, and that no hostile shot should ever be fired 
upon the waters assigned to the jurisdiction of the Sandwich 
Islands.” Mr. Atkinson very appropriately cites, as a pre- 
cedent, the Anglo-American agreement of 1817, still in force, 
under which both nations bound themselves never to place 
armed ships on the Great Lakes. 

In their own interest the people of Hawaii may be trusted to 
maintain peace and order for the future in their territory, and 
such a treaty would give them every motive for so doing. I 
hope that this proposal may, by publieation in your columns, 
attract the attention of statesmen in this and other countries: 
which are deeply interested in the growth and maintenance of 
free and uninterrupted sea-going trade.—I am, Sir, &c., 

40 Outer Temple, Strand. Hopason PRATT. 








GLORIFYING THE SLIPSHOD LIFE. 
(To tHe Eprtor or THE “SPEcTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Will you allow a sympathetic reader of more than @ 
generation to record a protest against your recent use of the 
Coleridge letters as a text for your warning against “ Glori- 
fying the Slipshod Life”? The warning itself is one which, 
in weighty words at present familiar to all of us, is “ desirable 
when it is necessary ;” and with reference to that part which 
is of general significance, I would merely express a regret. 
that it loses force by passing into exaggeration; you surely 
do not mean, as you say, that “of all characters, the slipshod 
character is the least admirable.” You mean, no doubt, that 
the slipshod are “a Dio spiacenti ed a’ nemici sui,’—that 
they make the worst of both worlds. It is true, but still 
Ican imagine several characters less admirable. However, 
what I would urge now is not the rights of the slipshod 
to a merciful position in the critical Inferno, but the unsuit- 
ability of the selection of Coleridge as a type to point that 
moral, Genius provides no excuse for a man’s leaving undone 
the things that he ought to do, except so far as it makes what 
he ought to do more difficult ; but when you say, “it is more 
than possible that but for the habit of taking opium he might 
never have composed the few great poems by which he wilh 
always be remembered,” you remind us how immensely it 
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may have just this effect. You paint the most tremendous 
¢emptation that a human being can conceive (a temptation 
which only culminates in a particular habit, and is latent in 
every other), and then class its victim with the merely lazy 
and self-indulgent. No doubt the life of a Coleridge does, 
in some aspects, terribly approach the life of a Micawber, and 
it may be well, if you point out much else, to point out the 
vast descent of such an approximation ; but to select this as 
the salient point in the career which it mars, seems to me 
anjust and somewhat ungrateful. I cannot but think, indeed, 
that your verdict was pronounced before the case was heard 
out. Itis surely untrue that the slipshod period of life was 
extended by Coleridge “to the very end of what might well 
have been a glorious life.” The last eighteen years of his life 
present @ specimen of victory over temptation such as we 
can find in very few lives, and the fact that they never 
brought back the power of verse surely shows at what a price 
that victory was obtained, and claims for it, to my mind, 
something like reverence. 

All that can be said of Coleridge’s moral disasters, has been 
gaid by himself more forcibly than it can possibly be said by 
avy critic. An attentive student of these two volumes will 
question your assertion that “he never recognised the fluidity 
of his own character ;” there is more than one letter in which 
he confesses this quality with an emphasis which did not, 
perhaps, help him to overcome it, but at least may help 
others to escape it. The warning is emphasised by his fate 
as well as by his confessions. He lived to expiate his sin 
by the most terrible punishment man can know,—he saw 
it bequeathed to a son. All this does not establish a claim 
that his failings should be ignored. The tendency of our 
time to relax the claim for all that is arduous in virtue, is the 
root of our worst ills, and all to whom the ideal of strenuous 
self-control is dear must value your continued and much- 
needed protest against the assumption of the hour that it is 
impossible. Such a protest cannot be altogether excluded 
from any criticism of the life of Coleridge. But in that life 
itself—its confessions, its sorrows, and its aspirations—that 
protest is expressed so much more forcibly than in any 
criticism, that I would, on the whole, seek to bring before the 
world of readers all that makes such a life a tragedy—and 
then, again, all that makes it a promise and an encouragement 
—rather than to dwell upon that portion, no doubt quite as 
real, which makes it a warning.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JULIA WEDGWOOD. 





A DOG-STORY. 
[To Taz EpiTor or THE *‘ Sprcrator.”’] 

S1z,—As you are so interested in animals, I send you yet 
another “ dog-story,” which seems to me a good instance of 
intelligence, A collie, in Scotland, whom I know well, is in 
the habit of fetching from his master’s room slippers, cap, 
keys, or anything he is sent for. One day, sent on the usual 
errand, he did not reappear. His master followed, and found 
that the door of the bedroom had blown to and that the dog 
was a prisoner. Some days later he was again told to fetch 
something ; and as the wind was high, his master, after a 
few minutes’ delay, followed him. He found him in the act 
of fixing the door firmly back with the door-mat, which he had 
rolled up for the purpose, and having taken this precaution, 
the prudent animal proceeded to look for the slippers. This 
same collie, when walking with me, ran on in front and rang 
the gate-bell of the house to which I was going, so that I had 
not to wait when I arrived there !—I am, Sir, &c., N. A. G. 
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THE ACADEMY.—III. 
MERE TECHNIQUE. 
TERE has been going on what the papers call a Revulsion 
of Public Feeling in the matter of technique. It was but 
yesterday that the correct public form for speakers about 
painting was to deprecate “Mere Technique,” surmised by 
the hearers to be something French and soul-destroying. 
In the days when English painters were not ashamed of being 
masters of their craft, when Gainsborough painted his 
Musidora and Tarner his Shipwreck, there was naturally no 
such cant about techniaue, or, as it was called then, execution. 








Those painters did not find it incompatible with the possession 
of a heart to have an eye and hand as well, and the paint on 
Musidora’s leg or Turner’s ship was as beautiful as the paint 
on a gold chain by Velasquez or Lorenzo Lotto. The fashion 
of scouting technique arose from a particular disability of the 
pre-Raphaelites. Endowed with faculties of imagination, 
design, and, up to a certain point, drawing, they embarked 
on oil-painting not only with a sham system of modelling, 
but with several unfortunate techniques. The most unfor- 
tunate was borrowed from water-colour, and consisted in thin 
pencillings of colour over a white ground. 

But all this preaching has done its work on the restless 
spirit of fashion. The mysterious, dangerous something, 
supposed to have been invented in recent years in Paris, has 
exercised the charm of a forbidden fruit. In the fanciful 
works of the realists, in the revelations of improving novelists, 
no life is complete without an experience in Parisian 
studios of two things, vice and technique, alike unknown 
in this country of ours. They reflect a lurid light upon 
one another, and you picture the artist devoting the hours 
he can spare, say from the consumption of absinthe, to 
the exciting practice of technique. The lady novelists have 
not yet estimated for us how many home-grown students go 
wrong upon sherry and bitters, or destroy their nerves upon 
tea; but the awful truth as to technique, is that there is 
rather more of it on this side than on the other, and that a 
single study from the cast by a blameless Academy student, 
contains more technique than twenty equally bad school 
studies in Paris; indeed an Academy study in crayon is very 
nearly that impossible thing, “ mere technique,” throughout. 
In good drawing, of course, there is no such thing. Mere 
technique, if it means anything, means passing off a carica- 
ture of your teacher’s execution in place of an account of 
something seen. Theright word for this is shoddy technique, 
and the ordinary Parisian shoddy is no better than the 
London article. One is more laborious, the other more 
flashy, but it is just as much a pretence to stipple brain- 
lessly, which is the old shoddy, as to splash brainlessly, which 
is the new. One apes fraudulently the patience of the master, 
the other his brilliance. Any real way of looking at things 
introduced into the schools, like the method of M. Carolus 
Duran, is rapidly converted by teaching middlemen into a 
shoddy technique for the average art-student. 

At home, however, the superstition has grown, and there 
has been a natural anxiety to discover and admire examples 
of this famous technique. Grave gentlemen, who a year or 
two back frowned their brows and pursed their lips in the 
then correct attitude at the sound of the word, are now to 
be seen anxiously beating the galleries for pictures with 
“technique” in them, ready with the now correct admiration 
where they are found. The simple truth is that changes in 
technique have had a very small part in modern painting, 
Carolus Duran’s technical innovations were small; his attempt 
was to formulate for school purposes Velazquez’ manner of 
seeing things, and a way of seeing is not a technique. Degas 
and Whistler have rendered new aspects of things; their 
technique is classic. The only important new sect is that of 
the broken-handling painters, and their technique also reposes 
on a truth of aspect, which they incline to caricature. Im- 
pressionism, once more, is not a technique; it is an allowance 
for the effect of focus and attention on the field of vision. 
But the critics were on the look-out for the much-talked- 
of modern technique, and appear to have found it A 
master whom the art students in Paris never attempted to 
learn from, Degas, was hooted on his appearance in London. 
The shoddy article, the clever chic and pretence of drawing 
of Jules Chéret, is received with acclamation. So the popular 
mind, left cold by Whistler, now grows almost tepid over, for 
an example, Mr. Brangwyn. The gentle Standard even 
tells us of Mr. Brangwyn’s and Mr. Cayley Robinson’s 
pictures (Nos. 605 and 612 in the present Academy), that 
“here is very modern sensitiveness of technique. These 
things are in the vanguard of the artistic forces of the day.” 

Modern they certainly are, but whether sensitive or in the 
vanguard of the artistic forces of the day admits of question. 
What is this mysterious affair, technique? It is not exactly 
simple, it is duplex; but no mystery if we do not mix it with 
the process of seeing, which results in an image, and the 
process of designing, which results in a picture, but neither 
of which is technique. Technique is the last, the physical 
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step which ends each of these processes, each of these two 
games which make up pictorial imagination, and which the 
painter must carry on side by side. This last physical step 
on the decorative or designing side—the side that allies 
drawing to music, to dancing, to abstract pleasant lines and 
patches—is the getting of a pleasant consistency and surface 
in the paint. The choice of patterns is not technique,—that 
is design. The choice of colours is not technique,—that is 
design. Technique is the laying-on with the hand of a good 
coat of paint, like a house-painter, though with a variety 
again dictated by the sense of design. This side of technique is 
known as Quality. It is the physical magic that makes paint 
delightful for itself. The last physical step on the other side 
—the expression of a thing seen—is the fitting of those more 
or less fluid pastes and glazes to this expression without 
injuring their own beauty, and also the choice of size, shape, 
direction and attack of the touch, since these may all be used 
as expressive elements in drawing. This latter part of expres- 
sive technique is what is known as Handling. Handling and 
expressive technique generally, it will be seen, slides into vision 
more indivisibly than decorative technique into design; for 
good handling is not playing about with a brush—that would 
be decorative technique—it is the last step in drawing. The 
most obvious case of handling is the use of brush-marks to 
indicate vigorously the direction of forms. 

We are now in a position to decide between good and bad 
technique. The two glaring cases are the converse of one 
another. One is the use of a degraded decorative technique 
as a pretence of expressive technique. The other is the 
degradation of a device of expression into decoration. An 
example of the first is what is known in England as 
“finish.” A smoothly enamelled surface is a pleasant 
quality in paint, but it ought not of itself to pass muster 
tor complete structure in drawing. It is most often to 
be found licked over a complete absence of structure, or 
imperfect and feeble structure. A sketch by Mr. Sargent 
is more finished than a portrait by Mr. Richmond, because 
it is more vital. An example of the other kind of bad 
technique is the stipple, which originally was a network of 
expressive handling, but has come down in the world till it 
is merely a decorative preference for a kindof rash. The 
newer fashionable examples give us what looks like vigorous 
handling, dexterous brush-work, all expressing nothing, or 
expressing, by painting across the forms “dexterously,” the 
exact opposite of the fact. 

It is because I find more of this than of sensitiveness in 
Mr. Brangwyn’s picture that I cannot agree with the critic 
of the Standard. The history of Mr. Brangwyn’s manner is 
interesting. Underlying it at some removes is the aspect of 
things that was the patent of Bastien Lepage, photographic 
flat forms represented by drawing in sharp definition and 
squarish planes. This was Mr. Brangwyn’s first manner, with 
black colouring. Suddenly he borrowed the Glasgow palette 
and handling. The planes in this manner had been ovalised 
by a hand that found the oval easier than the square, the paint 
also, like the drawing, became fatter, and a remarkable 
decorative colour took the place of greys. This manner of 
painting Mr. Brangwyn, a man of great adaptive ability, 
took up at its most caricatured pitch, and his Rest is the 
result. In the background one finds not unpleasant patches 
of colour and an agreeable texture. In the flesh-painting it 
is rather his original colour-sense that speaks, and leaves it 
blackish. In the draperies we find the famous “ technique,” 
a great deal of brush-work, but not handling, for it 
cannot be said to be expressive. The general effect is no 
doubt much more taking than the complete absence of 
decorative intention in the mass of pictures exhibited. 
Rest has the pictorial elements of space-disposition, relief of 
important forms by tone, colour patchwork. But two things 
it is not. It is not impressionistic, for it springs from no 
close inspiration of nature; and it is not exemplary technique, 
because the technique has an appearance of expression 
without being really expressive. Mr. Cayley Robinson’s 
picture is an equally conventional kind of picture-making. 
{ts analogue is the work of Mr, Holman Hunt. 

It might be amusing to examine at length the freaks of the 
painter who takes it into his head to have “ handling” with- 
out a notion of its use. Certain eminent painters laboriously 
build up a structure in some material with the effect of 
ripples and worm-casts on sand, and over this they pass 


a wash of colour. The roughness obtained ig admired } 
people who detest vigorous painting close modelled on vita} 
act. 

Bat it would be waste of time to go into all this, & 
more important point remains,—that of consistency of 
technique. This may be illustrated from the picture by 
the President, called Vlaming June. Sir Frederic Leighton 
usually shows us a consistent if insipid execution. A de. 
parture from his practice is the more instructive. (oy. 
sistent technique rests on coherent pictorial ideas, and Si; 
Frederic’s is of its kind coherent. His idea is, “I win 
retain as vital elements in my work only drawing ang 
modelling, subordinating even these to the rhythms I admire 
in Pheidian sculpture. The rest shall be in the very loosest 
relation to nature. There shall be no natural lighting, no 
values. I shall therefore be free to determine the colour 
purely by my judgment of what is bright and pretty.” That 
is an intelligible line to take, but it must be held to, with 
no outbreak into realism by patches. See the effect of such a 
sudden break-out. In Flaming June, which has no pretence to 
being a real effect, there is at one point a realistic effort in 
the track of light over the sea. The incoherence of vision ig 
followed by disturbance of technique. At this point the thin 
execution is varied bya pile of paint, what Mr. Spielmann 
calls “rich impasto.” The result is paintiness, by which I 
mean that an interruption in techniques reduces us to a 
sensation of paint and canvas. The physical texture of g 
picture may be coarse and apparent, but so long as it is con- 
sistent the sensation runs along parallel with the perception 
of the scene. But if on a wrought tapestry one were to paint 
a figure solidly, the sensation of the opposed techniques would 
destroy the continuity of picture. The most beautiful tech. 
nique in oil-painting proceeds from transparent shadows to 
gradually loaded lights, but the procedure must apply 
throughout. The local pile of paint is another thing. 

One word more. Since technique properly follows on 
vision, common vision will have its perfect technique, as welt 
as beautiful vision. Mr. Brett’s technique is an honest ang 
perfect technique, for his trivial view of the world. So is Mr. 
Tadema’s. No mistake could be greater than to suppose that 
a change of technique is what is wanted to make these skilfal 
craftsmen into great painters, Their mind and eye are fitted 
with an execution like a glove. D.S. M 








BOOKS. 
—_@—— 

DEAN STEPHENS'S LIFE OF E. A. FREEMAN* 
Dean STEPHENS has done his biographer’s work excellently 
well. Where he has to speak for Freeman, he does it with 
all the frankness, good taste, and good sense that could be 
desired ; mostly, and in an increasing proportion as time 
goes on, he makes Freeman speak for himself. He tells us in 
his preface that though many letters had been destroyed, 
“a vast residuum” remained, from which a selection for 
the purpose of this biography had to be made. It is 
here that the great charm of the book will be found, a 
charm which, we venture to think, will give it a lasting 
attraction, will make it one of the biographies which, like: 
Boswell’s Johnson and T'revelyan’s Macaulay, we shall take 
down from the shelf, sure, though we open it at random, of 
finding something good. For Freeman was an admirable 
letter-writer, admirable both in style, which was not elsewhere 
his strong point, and in matter. He is humorous, kindly, 
rich in illustration and allusion. He had, indeed, a curious 
habit in his letter-writing which must have vexed his corre- 
spondents now and then, but which added much to its value. 
Most of us, if time or matter runs short, hurriedly finish and: 
despatch the epistle. This was not Freeman’s way. He kept. 
his letters for days, even weeks, and when the opportunity 
came, or the fresh subject presented itself, added something 
more. The document came to hand a little, or not a little: 
after time, but it was well worth receiving. 

Edward Freeman seems to have been a remarkably precocious 
child. At five years old he surprised a clerical visitor by ask- 
ing him whether St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
“ He is called the Apostle to the Gentiles. Why should he 
have written to the Hebrews ?” He read Roman and English 








* The Life and Letters of Edward A. Freeman. By W. BR. W. Stephens, B.D. 
2vos. London: Macmillan and Qo, 1895. 
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history with intense pleasure at seven. At ten he sympa- 
thised with Don Carlos’s attempt to win the throne of Spain 
as “ being an assertion of the local rights of Navarre and the 
Basque Provinces.” To his schools he does not seem to have 
owed much. He might have got some good at Shrewsbury, 
to which there was some talk of sending him. Bat he was 
unwilling to go, and was sent, at his own desire, to a private 
tutor. A lad of singular appearance, who played no game, 
and was interested at fifteen in the Quinquarticular con- 
troversy and Tracts for the Times, would probably have been 
out of place in a public school. What he missed by not 
going was the final polish in scholarship which such a teacher 
as Benjamin Hall Kennedy would have given him. The 
substance he possessed in no small degree; he had great 
literary ability, and he was extraordinarily versatile and in- 
genious. He was elected to a Scholarship at Trinity College, 
Oxford, in June, 1841, the Trinity Scholarship being then 
second only to the Balliol. But he never won a Uni- 
versity Scholarship or prize, though he was good enough to 
come “into the running.” In his first year he tried for the 
Ireland Scholarship, and is mentioned in a memorandum 
(found by Dean Church among his papers, and probably 
written by an examiner) as “most likely to get it another 
year.” He graduated in 1845, being placed in the Second 
Class, and a few days afterwards was elected to a Fellowship 
at Trinity. It is strange that even when he was writing on 
the congenial subject of the “ Effects of the Norman Conquest 
of England,” he failed to win the prize, which went to Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue, now Lord Carlingford. It was, says 
his biographer, “the most severe of the many disappoint- 
ments which Freeman suffered in his Oxford career.” But 
he made the best of it. He wrote, in the very year of his 
death :—“ The Norman Conquest was a subject that I had 
been thinking about, ever since I could think at all. I wrote 
for the Prize; I had the good luck not to get it. Had I got 
it, I might have been tempted to think I knew all about 
the matter; as it was, I went on and learned something 
about it.” 

The question of a profession now presented itself. Orders 
and architecture were the alternatives. The idea of Orders 
was speedily dismissed, for he held by clerical celibacy, and he 
was engaged. Architecture was more reluctantly given up. 
But as he had a sufficient private income, he finally chose the 
life of learning and letters. Whatever his choice might have 
been, he could not have worked harder than he did,—witness 
the bibliography which Dean Stephens has appended to the 
Life. The list of works numbers nearly sixty. Some are but 
pamphlets or lectures, but others are of large dimensions. 
The six volumes of The History of the Norman Conquest 
contain a vast quantity of matter. There are more than a 
hundred papers contributed to reviews and magazines. The 
articles written for the Saturday Review are not included. 
These numbered 723 in the ten years, 1860-69. He wrote also 
for the Guardian, and for various archeological journals. 
When he severed his connection with the Saturday Review 
(in 1878, owing to a difference of opinion on the Eastern 
question), he gave up an income of £500. 

His residences were successively Littlemore, where he 
settled on his marriage; Oaklands, near Dursley; Lanrumney, 
near Cardiff ; and finally, Sumerleaze, near Wells, which he 
bought in 1860. It was a sufficiently convenient house, and 
its situation was ideally interesting. It was surrounded by 
historical localities, and lay itself on what was the boundary 
between Welsh and English territory before the victories of 
Cenwealh in the latter half of the seventh century. Here 
Freeman spent the principal part of more than thirty years. 
His travels were frequent, for he was no armchair historian. 
He loved to inspect the localities which occurred in the course 
of his work. It was this passion that took him on his fatal 
journey to Spain,—‘ Studio impulsus loca pernoscendi,” as 
the epitaph which marks his resting-place at Alicante 
phrases it. 

As at Oxford, so in later life, his chief ambitions missed 
fulfilment. He was a keen politician, and presented him- 
self to several constituencies. Only once did he go to the 
poll, when he stood for Mid-Somerset. He polled a respect- 
able number of votes, but never really had a chance. He 
“went on the stump,” as he put it himself, with much vigour 
and no little enjoyment, and acquitted himself better than 
might have been expected. No one can regret that he was 


not returned. There was better work for him to do than Par. 
liament could supply. This was in 1868; eighteen years 
afterwards a seat which he could have secured was offered 
him. He accepted it, but withdrew his acceptance a few hours 
afterwards. Before this, the other desire of his life had found 
a tardy falfilment. In 1884, on the appointment of Professor 
Stubbs to the Bishopric of Chester, the Professorship of 
Modern History was offered him. This also came too late, 
He found another Oxford, quite unlike that which he had left, 
and far less pleasing. This is not the place to discuss the ques- 
tion whether the University, as it was in 1848, or as it is now, is 
the better ordered. One thing is certain, that the golden age 
when the Professor was an indispensable part of the University 
life cannot be located in any time known to the memory of man 
or even to history, at least, post-mediwval history. "When 
Freeman was a student, where were the Professors? They 
did not even lecture. When he came back to take the highest 
rank of the Academical hierarchy, they lectured indeed, but 
to benches very scantily filled. Dean Stephens is somewhat 
scornful of the “combined lecturer.” But the “combined 
lecturer ” at least talks about what he knows; whereas the old 
tutor, for the most part, talked about many things, but knew 
little of any. Anyhow, Oxford was a great disappointment to 
Freeman. In politics he was a Home-ruler, but with reserva- 
tions which much modify the significance of his judgment. He 
insisted on the exclusion of the Irish Members from the Parlia- 
ment of Westminster; to any measure which retained them he 
was distinctly hostile. He found analogies to the relation which 
ought, he believed, to exist between England and Ireland, in the 
Channel Islands, and in the great self-governing Colonies. How 
he disposed of the argument that the Channel Islands are insig- 
nificant, and the Colonies remote, we are not told; or whether 
he was prepared to accept the possibility of an Ireland 
shutting out British trade with protective tariffs, declaring 
itself independent, or even leaguing itself with hostile powers. 
For Imperial Federation, and for “ Home-rule all round,” he 
had no liking. He gave his support to the Disestablishment 
of the Irish Church. To the proposed Disestablishment of 
the Church in Wales he was distinctly adverse. “I told G. 
O. Morgan at Syracuse,” he writes only six months before his 
death, “that I should be inclined to go with him if Wales 
were an island.” The talk about Church property being 
national property he described as “a daring falsehood.” For 
the “ one man one vote” proposal he had no liking. As to 
Egypt, he said, “ Leave it alone; butif you must meddle, make 
a province of it.” Right or wrong, he always carried an open 
mind, and stood absolutely detached from party. Faults he 
had, but they were faults of manner, possibly of temper. But 
a braver, more honest, more “dutiful” man there never 
was, and at the root of all was a sincere faith, of which he 
said little, but by which he lived. 





WELLINGTON.* 
No character in history is more interesting than that of tke 
Duke of Wellington, so great are its contrasts, so unique is 
the combination of qualities exhibited, and so strange are the 
problems it raises. In certain ways the Duke of Wellington 
was an ideal man of war. Yet no great soldier before or 
since has possessed so little of the heroic in his nature, 
The Duke took the field as a man goes to business, intent om 
winning, but under no illusions as regards the subject of his 
operations. The explanation of this attitude towards the 
work of his life is not to be found in the fact that the Duke 
was a cynic. He was not that, but merely a superlatively 
hard, cold, unsympathetic man, who liked to keep truth and 
reality, or what he called truth and reality, before his 
mind, and to trample on sentimental nonsense. It was 
exactly the mental standpoint of the unimaginative old- 
fashioned British merchant, whose own absolute rectitude 
of purpose and behaviour was balanced by a contemptuous 
disbelief in the rest of the world. Contrast for a moment 
the way Nelson and Wellington spoke of the forces under 
their command. Nelson, after the battle of the Nile, is 
brimming over with sympathy and affection for the men and 
officers who had dared and done so much under his orders. “It 
was my happiness,” he says, writing to his official superiors, 
“to command a band of brothers.” The following is what 
Wellington says of the troops who had just won for him 








* The Rise of Wellington. By General Lord Roberts, V.C. With Portraita 
and Plans. Luncon: Sampson Low and Cy, 1895, 
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the battle of Vittoria :—“ We have in the service the scum of 
the earth as common soldiers; and of late years we have been 
doing everything in our power to relax the discipline by which 
alone such men can be kept in order. The non-commissioned 
officers are as bad as the men. It is really a disgrace to have 
anything to say to such men as some of our soldiers are.” 
After the capture of Oporto he had broken forth into similar 
grumblings :—“‘I have long been of opinion that a British 
army could bear neither success nor failure.’ And again: 
‘The army behave terriblyill. They are a rabble who cannot 
bear success any more than Sir John Moore’s army could bear 
failure. I am endeavouring to tame them.’” Officers as well 
as men are involved in his condemnation :—“ Nobody in the 
British army ever reads an order as if it were to be a guide 
for his conduct, or in any other manner than as an amusing 
novel; and the consequence is that, when complicated arrange- 
ments are to be carried into execution, every gentleman 
proceeds according to his fancy; and then, when it is 
found that the arrangement fails, they come upon me to 
set matters to rights, and thus my labour is increased ten- 
fold.” Remember, too, that these expressions were not merely 
used in the heat and excitement of action. They were pub- 
lished twenty-three years afterwards with the Duke’s approval. 
His attitude towards the Army at the close of the war was 
equally unsympathetic. After he had retired from active 
business, he seemed anxious to show the world that he was 
a man of high fashion, a statesman, a great noble,—anything 
but a great soldier. After 1815, he never cared to associate 
with his former companions in arms, but considered that he 
had done quite enough for the tiresome old Generals and 
Colonels who had supported him so loyally, if he invited them 
once a year to a Waterloo banquet. Gleig tells us, for 
example, that “neither Lord Hill, nor Lord Raglan, nor Sir 
George Murray, ever visited the Duke at Strathfieldsaye; 
nor could they or others of similar standing, such as Lord 
Anglesey, Sir Edward Paget and Sir James Kempt, be 
reckoned among the habitués of his hospitable gatherings in 
Apsley House. The circle in which he chiefly moved was 
that of fashionable ladies and gentlemen, who pressed them- 
selves upon him, and were flattered, as indeed they had 
much reason to be, with the notice which he took of 
them, and by his presence at their parties.” But, after 
all, his attacks on his men are the worse trait. It was not 
as if the abstract love of truth obliged the Duke to 
traduce the men he commanded. There were, of course, a 
certain percentage of undesirable men in the ranks, but we 
know from Napier’s Peninsular War that the ordinary 
private of those days was in essentials an exceedingly fine 
fellow. It was the Duke’s iciness and hardness, and a certain 
native superciliousness—the one quality in which he was an 
Trish aristocrat—which made him call his army “the scum of 
the earth,” not any real justification in the demeanour of 
the men. They doubtless drank, cursed, and showed a certain 
brutality of demeanour, but so did the Duke’s colleagues in 
the House of Lords or the House of Commons. 


A very interesting study of Wellington, with many curious 
side-lights on his character, is supplied by Lord Roberts’s 
little book, The Rise of Wellington. Here a soldier, as sympa- 
thetic to his men as the Duke was unsympathetic, discusses 
with a soldier’s eye and a soldier’s plainness and frankness 
the main points of Wellington’s career, and deplores, as we 
have done, the Duke’s attacks upon the men who served under 
him. Possibly the fastidious reader may declare that it is 
jacking in literary finish. For ourselves we can only say that 
we have found it none the worse for that, but instead, regard 
it as a very readable and inspiriting piece of work. Specially 
good are the quotations from things said by the Duke himself, 
or of him by his immediate contemporaries. Lord Roberts 
contrives in one of these quotations to put his finger upon 
the secret of Wellington’s success. This is what was said 
of Wellington in 1802 by a young officer of the East 
India Company’s Service, writing to his friends in England : 
—“Everything goes well, because Colonel Wellesley is in 
command. Whatever he undertakes he does admirably. 
Perhaps it was hardly fair to employ him rather than 
General ——; but we are all delighted to have him at 
our head, he makes us so confident and so comfortable.” 
“He makes us so confident and so comfortable.” That was 
Wellington’s secret. The men who fought under him always 
felt sure he would win, and knew at the same time that they 


would never be made to feel that they were suffering hardships 
and miseries which a little forethought could have prevented, 
It was indeed one of the chief paradoxes in Wellington’g 
career that, while he called his men “the scum of the earth,” 
he always endeavoured to secure for them every possible 
comfort. The confidence of his subordinates in Wellington 
was matched by his confidence in himself. He was the only 
man after 1800 who faced the French armies without a sense 
that Napoleon was somehow or other invincible :— 


‘Just before he left England for Portugal, in 1808, he re. 
marked :—‘ The French have beaten all the world, and are sup- 
posed to be invincible. They have besides, it seems, a new 
system, which has outmanmuvred and overwhelmed all the 
armies of Europe. But no matter, my die is cast. They may 
overwhelm, but I don’t think they will outmancuvre me. In the 
first place, I am not afraid of them, as everybody else seems to 
be; and secondly, if what I hear of their system of mancouvre 
be true, I think it a false one against troops steady enough, as I 
hope mine are, to receive them with the bayonet. I suspect that 
all the Continental armies were more than half beaten before the 
battle began.’ ” 


On the care with which the Duke considered the question of 
making his men comfortable, we need not dwell. We will 
quote instead a delightful story of the Duke’s extraordinary 
readiness in repartee :— 


“The Court, the Ministers, and the chief officers of the French 
army behaved towards Wellington [in Paris in 1815] with a cold- 
ness which sometimes amounted to discourtesy. On one occasion, 
when he was attending a Levée, the Marshals present barely 
acknowledged his greetings, and after a short interval, walked 
away from him in a body. Louis XVIII. had grace enough to 
apologise for this act of rudeness, whereupon Wellington made 
the apt reply—‘ Your Majesty need not distress yourself. It is 
not the first time they have turned their backs on me.’ ” 


We will end our notice of this attractive little book by 
quoting Lord Roberts’s general estimate of Wellington asa 
commander :—= 


“The place I should be inclined to assign to Wellington as a 
general would be one in the very first rank—equal, if not superior, 
to that given to Napoleon. Inestimating the comparative merits 
of these illustrious rivals, it may be conceded that the schemes of 
the French Emperor were more comprehensive, his genius more 
dazzling, and his imagination more vivid than Wellington’s. On 
the other hand, the latter excelled in that coolness of judgment 
which Napoleon himself described as ‘the foremost quality ina 
general.’ It must also be remembered that, as soon as Napoleon 
had attained supreme power in France, the whole resources of 
that country and of a great part of the Continent were at his 
disposal. He could raise enormous armies, incur vast expenditure, 
and sacrifice large numbers of troops in carrying out his plans. 
Moreover, he was absolutely unfettered in his selection of the 
best qualified officers for commands and staff appointments. 
Developing a system of tactics which proved extremely effective 
against his Continental enemies, and until his last campaign only 
opposed by second-rate generals, Napoleon gained victories so 
decisive and overwhelming that for a time he was believed to be 
invincible. His presence on the field of battle was regarded as 
equivalent to a force of forty thousand men. Wellington’s 
operations, on the other hand, were hampered by the vacillation 
and timidity of the British Government of the day, his resources 
were limited, his army was generally outnumbered by the enemy, 
the reinforcements he asked for were seldom forthcoming, and 
incompetent generals and staff officers were forced upon him by 
the Horse Guards. Above all, he must have felt that a single 
mistake or disaster would probably lead to his own removal from 
the chief command, and to the termination of the struggle in 
which he was engaged. Under these unfavourable conditions he 
never lost confidence. As he remarked before starting for the 
Peninsula, he was not afraid of the French, although he knew 
that they were capital soldiers. Believing that their tactics 
would be unsuccessful against troops steady enough to fight in 
line, he adopted the extended formation which gave full effect to 
the accurate fire and resolute courage of his infantry. Through- 
out the Peninsular War he outmancuvred and outfought the 
ablest of the French marshals. Finally, in the Waterloo 
campaign, while Napoleon made many mistakes, Wellington made 
none.” 





RECENT NOVELS.* 
So far as our knowledge extends, Miss Ada Cambridge is, in 
one respect, unique among novelists. She is the only writer 
of fiction we can remember who has spoken well of critics, not 
merely as dispensers of praise, but as dealers in that honest 
and not unkindly censure which—supposing the reviewer to 
be competent and the reviewed teachable—can hardly fail to 
be of service. Miss Cambridge, however, has passed her 
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*prentice stage ; what she can do she does with a very fair 
measure of effectiveness; and of all the things that a sensible 
critic might say of Fidelis we can think of only one likely to be 
of any service toher. We have protested against that tiresome 
narrative expedient, the misunderstanding, until we are tired 
of protesting; but as Miss Cambridge seems to have an open 
mind we will try once more. What we should like to ask her 
is whether she honestly regards it as possible that a young 
man and a young woman should be passionately attached to 
each other, that they should have various meetings under 
circumstances calculated to bring about an explicit or implicit 
revelation of feeling, and that, nevertheless, each should im- 
plicitly misinterpret the emotions of the other? Ifshe answers 
in the affirmative she is, we venture to think, in a minority of 
one among men and women who know the world; indeed the 
opposite conviction has been embodied in a popular proverb 
which states that “ Love and a cough cannot be hid.” If, on 
the contrary, her answer is in the affirmative, what becomes 
of the long alienation of Fidelia and Adam Drewe, which is 
the keystone of her narrative structureP It seems to stand 
condemned as the one ineptitude in an able, interesting, and 
wholesome novel; for there is no doubt whatever that Fidelis 
is justly entitled to these epithets. It is the story of an 
ugly duckling; and indeed “An Ugly Duckling” would have 
been a better title than the one chosen, for neither Adam 
nor Fidelia is by any means a paragon of faithfulness. This, 
however, is a detail. The story of the uncomely lad who 
made up his mind to conquer in the battle of life by brains 
rather than by more obvious charms, is told with vivacity 
and sympathy, and the record of Adam’s varied but innocent 
amours has touches of both humour and tenderness. We 
have rather a grudge against Miss Cambridge for her treat- 
ment of Sarah French, who strikes us as being worth two or 
three Fidelias; but we will not carp any more at a really 
pleasant story. 

The lady whose pseudonym is “Alan St. Aubyn ” seems to be 
falling into the habit of searching the newspapers for the raw 
material of fiction. In the Face of the World was an expansion 
of a paragraph announcing a great renunciation made for 
conscience’ sake by a member of a big brewing firm; and The 
Tremlett Diamonds is a dressing-up of the story of a jewel 
robbery which roused some excitement in society a year or two 
ago. Wecannot commend the taste of “ Alan St. Aubyn’s” 
latest experiment, for her réchauffé of a very sad story is 
likely to be very painful to more than one person whose 
blameless grief has at least a claim to sympathetic silence ; 
and in this respect the book is one of the worst illustrations 
of a bad fashion. Nor in any other respect is the novel one 
to be commended. We can hardly remember ever having read 
a more clumsily constructed story. Captain Tremlett’s action 
in hiding his wife’s diamonds on her wedding-day, for a 
purely malicious purpose, is simply incomprehensible and 
incredible; but still more so is his further action in paying a 
detective to find evidence against Edith Darcy, which he had 
the best reason to believe could not possibly be forthcoming. 
Even these things, however, almost sink into insignificance 
beside the extraordinary ignorance of elementary law indicated 
by the story of Edith’s trial. Criminal and civil proceedings 
are inextricably confused; a prosecutor is referred to as a 
plaintiff; and of the two “plaintiffs” one becomes such 
against her will. We should think it unkind to be severe 
upon an author for error concerning obscure technicalities, 
though it is certainly unwise to write upon any subject con- 
cerning which one’s information is defective; but these 
things are not technicalities—they come well within the 
ordinary knowledge of every well-informed man and woman. 
We have warmly praised one or two of “ Alan St. Aubyn’s” 
previous books, for though they have often been deplorably 
slipshod, we are not among those who think that a novel can 
be made by grammar, or hopelessly destroyed by the loss of 
it. It can, however, be wrecked irretrievably by such faults 
as those which deface The Tremlett Diamonds. 


We cannot, at the moment, remember a more deceptive 
novel than The Story of Ursula, and if we have ever read one, 
we are very glad to have forgotten it. The first two volumes 
are not by any means flawless, for the narrative is marred by 
conventional expedients, among which we find that decrepit 
friend, the intercepted love-letter, but they are pleasant, 
interesting, and in perfect taste; and though very soon in 
the story we become convinced that there is discomfort ahead, 








we are entirely unprepared for the hideous and revolting 
situation which is sprung upon us about the middle of the 
third volume. We say “sprung upon us” advisedly, for 
there is nothing in the character of Ursula, nothing in the 
character of her fellow-sinner Dick Mariner, nothing in the 
antecedent events, to explain their sudden and frightful fall, 
unless indeed we are to suppose that grief has rendered 
Ursula temporarily insane; and even this is no justification, 
for no candid advocate for “freedom” in literature will 
contend that the lapse of a pure and faithful woman which 
is due simply to mental aberration, lies within the boundary 
of legitimate art. The incident at the Dover hotel is one of 
these nauseating things which lack the usual apology made 
on behalf of this kind of work, for it is not merely nauseating, 
but simply incredible. There is much in the book which 
leads us to believe that in this unsavoury portion of it the 
writer is doing injustice to herself by following a vile fashion, 
but we have to pronounce upon the work as it stands; and 
even the winning portrait of the little boy Ralph—a singularly 
truthful and beautiful study—fails to modify our verdict that 
The Story of Ursula is a novel utterly without justification. 


It is easy to enjoy so bright, genial, and healthy a book as 
A Bachelor’s Family, and it is hardly less easy to pick holes in 
it, though we are not sure that the hole-picking will prove a 
specially remunerative occupation. Mr. Buller’s handling of 
character is excellent. With one, or perhaps two exceptions, 
his men and women, his youths and his maidens, are thoroughly 
alive, and they are alive in a very pleasant fashion. He has 
managed to write an interesting story without introducing a 
single person who bears any resemblance to a villain, and he 
has managed even to dispense with a fool, for the term is toa 
contemptuous to apply to poor Colonel Dymott, who, in 
twenty-five years of brooding over an imaginary wrong, has— 
on one point, at any rate—completely lost his mental balance. 
Captain Grindrod—the bachelor of the title—is Mr. Buller’s 
greatest triumph. He is a delightful creature, who belongs 
to the tribe of Dickens-like “ characters,” though his portrait 
is entirely free from those touches of exaggeration and carica- 
ture which Dickens could never bring himself to forego. It 
is in the matter of construction that the story fails. Mise 
Crookenden is apparently introduced in order that Hugh 
Dymott may be provided with a wife at the end of the third 
volume; but she is really a superfluous character who is 
dragged by main force into the novel, and the story of her 
engagement to the shadowy Bartonisat once unintelligible and 
uninteresting. Then, too, Mr. Buller wouid never have been 
able to get on at all if he had not made several people insist 
upon making secrets of facts which made no reasonable or 
plausible demand for secrecy. Colonel Dymott’s reticence 
about his family may be partly intelligible because he was a 
monomaniac ; but there was no reason whatever why Captain 
Grindrod should pose as a widower, and conceal the fact that 
Christine was merely his adopted child, or why Hugh’s 
relatives should refrain from imparting to him even the 
outlines of his father’s history. These things are unfor- 
tunate, because they impair the pleasure of those who are 
interested in the art of narrative; but unsophisticated 
readers will find A Bachelor’s Family very enjoyable. 


There are novels which gain a certain specific gravity from 
the fact that they are devoted to the working-out of a definite 
theorem, and Newly Fashioned is one of them. The motto on 
the title-page is taken from Spenser :— 

“ Such is the power of that sweet passion, 

That it all sordid baseness doth expel, 

And the refined mind doth newly fashion 

Unto a fairer form ; ” 
and the motive is that of the story of Undine,—the awakening 
of the soul, the birth of moral and spiritual consciousness by 
the power of the “sweet passion” of love. The theme is an 
ambitious one, and the treatment is not in all respects per- 
fectly satisfying; but Newly Fashioned is undoubtedly an 
interesting novel. Jim Fyffe happens to be in an assize town 
during the trial of the beautifal girl, Beatrice Hayes, for the 
theft of a purse containing £50 from the lady with whom she 
has been living as companion. Fyffe, an imaginative, 
chivalrous, fine-natured young fellow, is convinced, not by 
reasoning but by instinct, not only that the girl is innocent, 
but that she realises his ideal of womanhood; and before the 
verdict is pronounced, he writes to her a proposal of marriagc> 
As a matter of fact, Beatrice is guilty, for a strong temptation 
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has appealed successfully to a nature exceptionally devoid of 
the sense of moral obligation; but the perjury of an important 
witness makes her acquittal inevitable, and within forty-eight 
bours after the verdict the absolutely friendless girl has 
promised to become the wife of her trustful champion. It is 
after marriage that Beatrice learns to love her husband, and 
from her love for him is born that more spiritual, selfless love 
for that ideal of character of which he has mistakenly sup- 
posed her to be the realisation. He can never know the truth 
unless she herself tells him, for the one man who shared her 
terrible secret is dead; buat her own love has rendered it 
impossible for her to accept her husband’s love any longer on 
false pretences, and suddenly, without preparation for what is 
coming, she makes her confession. The situation is a difficult 
one, and it admits of various kinds of treatment; but to us 
Miss Cross’s treatment does not seem altogether convincing, 
and the death of the reconciled husband and wife is rather 
too obvious a cutting of the knot which the author was 
powerless to untie. If, however, Newly Fashioned is not a 
perfectly satisfactory novel, it is at any rate a book which 
bas genuine interest and a curious kind of fascination. 


Our feeling about Mr. Earl Hodgson’s story, Haunted by 
Posterity, is that it would have been a much more interesting 
and attractive book had it been less aggressively clever. Mr. 
Hodgson, so to speak, seems to be always taking his clever- 
ness in his hand and throwing it at us, until at last our main 
desire is to dodge the missile. He is too hungry for novelties 
—novelties of structure, of motive, of style—and he not un- 
aaturally misses the charm which depends on the presence of 
the homely and familiar. The supernatural narrative scheme 
which is one result of this craving for the bizarre, strikes us 
as being altogether a mistake, for we fail to see what of im- 
portance is gained by it, and we see very plainly that a good 
deal is lost. The book is, in short, much harder reading than 
a book by an able man with a literary gift has any right to be; 
and yet he who reads on assiduously will be rewarded by some 
very bright entertaining pages. Perhaps the truth may be 
that Mr. Earl Hodgson, like one or two other novelists we 
might name, is a born essayist, who has dropped into fiction 
by mistake. 





THE OLD SYRIAN CHURCH.* 


THE general knowledge of the English people with regard to 
Mesopotamia is probably not much less vague than that of 
the old lady who found blessing and comfort in the name; 
éhey know that it is an outlying province of the Turkish 
Empire, and, if travellers have not yet succeeded in making 
them acquainted with Diarbekir, Urfah, and Mardin, they 
kave at least gained from their books some idea of the 
ancient city of Mosul; they know, moreover, that the 
dwellers in Mesopotamia are of a mixed faith, and that the 
Christians among them not unfrequently suffer oppression at 
the hands of their Moslem rulers; but of the actual life and 
strength of the Christian community there, and of the con- 
ditions under which it has survived, as well as of the mis- 
sionary work which is carried on in its midst by other Christian 
ehurches, the general public is more or less careless, as well 
as ignorant. The time for such carelessness, however, has 
passed; in view of the recent revelations that have been made 
as to the treatment of the Christians who live under the same 
rule in Armenia, that is, north of the Euphrates, we can no 
longer afford to remain uneoncerned with the present 
condition and possible future of those who dwell between 
the Euphrates and the Tigris. Of these people, especially of 
those who belong to the Old Syrian Church, Mr. Parry’s 
book gives a very graphic and interesting account, which is 
rendered all the more valuable by the manifest impartiality of 
the author. An impartiality which does him the more credit 
in that he is evidently no admirer of the Turk, and, had he 
desired to feed his prejudices, would have found ample matter 
in his own experiences of Turkish officialdom, and in the 
gossip of the people among whom he lived. As it is, the 
vivid little sketches that he gives of Christian and Mahom- 
medan are never marred by any special pleading for or 
against; and are as convincing as they are honest. Every 
now and then we are afforded a side-glimpse of some of 
the defects of Turkish local government; but at the same 
time the author is anxious to do justice to the spirit of re- 





* Siz Months in a Syrian Monastery. By Oswa'd H. Parry. Loudon: Horace Cox. 





ligious toleration which, on the whole, characterises most of 
the dealings of the Sublime Porte with its Christian subjects, 
And while on the other side he shows a full appreciation of 
the devotion and fidelity with which these Christians have 
clung to their ancient faith, he does not seek to disguise or 
minimise the petty squabbles and bitterness that arise from 
their own religious differences. Not the least interesting 
portion of his book is devoted to an account of the strange 
sect known as the Yazidis, or Devil-worshippers, and of the 
terrible persecution to which they were gubjected during the 
time that he himself was actually residing at Mosul. The 
story of this persecution, related as it is on indubitable 
authority, may serve to throw a valuable light on the more 
recent and yet more terrible outrages that have been inflicted 
on the Armenians of Sassoon. 

Mr. Parry’s journey seems to have been undertaken under 
the auspices of the Syrian Patriarchate Education Society, 
and had for its object the inspection of the schools that had 
already been established, and the forwarding of further 
schemes for the assistance of education in the Old Syrian 
Church. In pursuance of these ends, the author visited the 
chief headquarters of that Church, and passed some six months 
in the monastery of Deir-el-Za’aferan, of which establishment 
and its inmates he gives a very pleasant, and sometimes very 
amusing, description. During his stay in the country he was 
brought into contact with the chief personages who repre- 
sented the various Christian creeds, and with a fair sprinkling 
of Turkish officials. To give some idea of the varieties of 
faith which he encountered, we may quote from the author’s 
account of his first day in Diarbekir :— 

“I had been on one day in contact with four different 
nationalities and churches, to say nothing of their Papal and 
Protestant varieties, namely, Old Syrian, Nestorian, English, and 
Armenian. Three Nestorian priests had been our companions 
for the last day’s journey into Diarbekir; I had brought letters 
of introduction to Guisep Efendi, a Papal Armenian ; the Consul 
was a Protestant Armenian; Mrs. Boyajian, English; and our 
friend the Bishop, Old Syrian. Talk of sects in England; they 
are but a tithe of the divisions in this land; there are enough 
to set a fire of odiwm theologicum ablaze all through Asia. Yet 
for all this there is a toleration among the sects, not of the 
doctrines, but of the persons of others that is truly edifying. It 
is most striking, when one first visits the East, to find a mixed 
company thoroughly enjoying each others’ society, which, when 
analysed, would be found to contain an Old Syrian or two, a 
Protestant, half-a-dozen Moslems, and a substantial quota of the 
Papal varieties. Yet they are all talking together in perfect good 
fellewship, smoking each others’ cigarettes, and discussing with 
quite marvellous tact the latest political news. Thisin the towns; 
in the villages, knives are apt to come out. But there is far more 
interchange of external politeness between those that differ than 
we see at home, although we may have an uncomfortable conscious- 
ness of sitting rather too near a volcano.” 


Well, it is to be hoped that we, who differ pretty con- 
siderably among ourselves in the articles of our faith, do not 
behave much worse at home. But, we may ask, how is it 
that, in spite of this good feeling, the volcano is there, and 
sometimes makes its existence unpleasantly manifest P There 
is nothing in Mr. Parry’s book that would tend to show that 
the religious dissensions of the Syrians are at all fomented 
by their Turkish rulers. On the contrary, not only do the 
latter regard the different sects with a certain contemptuous 
toleration, but the very fact of their being ruled by Moslems 
rather serves to draw the Christians together, and pre- 
vents their indulgence in an open warfare in the face 
of their common foe. On the other hand, the corrupt 
administration of the Porte undoubtedly acts as a constant 
temptation to intrigue. When privileges are only to be 
obtained by bribery, one can hardly be surprised to find 
one Christian sect plotting against another, and struggling to 
outbid it for the Sultan’s favour. A story, related by the 
author, of a struggle between the Old Syrians and the Papal 
Syrians for the possession of the largest church in their town, 
throws a very curious light upon the position of the two 
parties, as well as upon the corrupting influence which “ back- 
sheesh” exercises upon both receiver and giver. The church 
rightly belonged to the Old Syrians, but their rivals held it 
in virtue of their political influence in Constantinople, an in- 
flaence no doubt largely acquired by the judicious bribery 
of officials. The Old Syrians resorted to the same means, 
and apparently with every prospect of success, their 
envoy, one of their Bishops, having discovered a compliant 
authority, and actually arranged for the requisite sum. 





Uniuckily, through their own imprudence, the transaction got 
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qind, and their opponents promptly denounced them before 
the Turkish Government, with the result that the scheme was 
wrecked by publicity. The intrigue which followed consisted 
in an attempt by the Papal Syrians to detach from the Old 
Church the unfortunate Bishop, who had been disgraced and 
discredited mainly by their own action, and to induce him to 
join their own community,—an attempt which, had it been 
successful, would have given them a more striking victory 
over their rivals than even their continued possession of the 


ehurch. ee 
The story of the Yazidi persecution is very clearly set forth 


by the author, and explains to a great extent how it comes 
about that, even under a humane Sultan, the Turkish rule is 
disgraced by horrible barbarity. The tale is too long for 
repetition here, but the moral that the author draws from it 
is worthy of our best attention :— 


“ England and certain other Powers find it to their advantage 
to maintain Turkey in her present position. This policy may be 
cight, as I think that those who best know Turkey agree that it 
is. But the fact is clear, that if we do so maintain a Mohammedan 
State in power, it is our duty to see she does not abuse it, and 
recognise that influence must be maintained not by crying 
«olf at every imaginary outrage, not by encouraging disloyalty, 
not by idiotic abuse of the Turk and his deeds, but by showing 
that our Government is one that can be trusted, whether 
Conservative or Liberal be in power, and that whatever we do 
we will keep our treaties and guard the rights wisely of our 
fellow-religionists in Turkey. The truth is that, here as else- 
where, our economy has made fools of us. An English Consul is 
still looked on as a repository of honour and a support against 
oppression. Yet we roam from Baghdad to Aleppo before we see a 
Consul worthy of the name. On the importance of guarding our 
trade stress is not here laid, though it should be, if that argument 
will touch our shopkeeper pockets. We have a higher trust; 
and at times the traveller simply burns with shame to hear what 
men, Christian and Moslem, say of this England to which they 
once looked with such faith. Men speak of the time when the 
sword will pass on from the Yazidi to the Jew, and from the Jew 
to the Christian; and when that comes, perhaps someone will 
recommend a remonstrance to the Sublime Porte, or send an un- 
paid Vice-Consul to Mosul. To the fact that there was no Consul 
of the type of the much honoured Christian, Rassam, at Mosul at 
this time, I believe was largely due the outrages of which I was 
the helpless spectator.” 


In short, we must accept the responsibility, and, having 
accepted it, take reasonable steps to provide the vigilance 
which it requires. No fault can be found with the moderation 
with which the author expresses his views. Nor is it really 
necessary to complain of the somewhat confused and involved 
style in which they are now and then presented tous. The 
spirit of his work is quite clear enough ; and, as far as the rest 
is concerned, it is eminently readable, and not without many 
pleasant touches of humour. 





ALPHONSE DAUDET.* 

Tus is an interesting, even fascinating, if not an altogether 
satisfactory book. Mr. Sherard is an Englishman who has 
made his home in Paris, and has thrown himself completely 
into the literary interests of France. He has become so 
French that his book frequently reads like a translation, 
and not always a particularly good one; he always, for 
instance, uses the word to-day where an English writer 
would more naturally use now. He has preserved, however, 
a thoroughly English dislike for French Bohemianism, and 
he speaks of the Symbolists, of les jewnes, of the most modern 
developments of French genius, which, if strange and irre- 
gular, are often very real and remarkable in their way, with 
an unmeasured contempt. It is true that he quotes Renan 
and Leconte de Lisle on the same side; but men of an older 
generation and of a different school are not always the fairest 
critics of what their successors may do. Mr. Sherard’s indigna- 
tion is roused against the younger men by their unwillingness 
to count M. Alphonse Daudet among the poets. This is not so 
strange when one remembers that his only literal claim tothe 
name is a volume of verses published when he was quite young, 
and which, though pretty, he would hardly have found a very 
satisfactory foundation to build his fame and fortune upon. 
Besides, a real poet would not have stopped there. M. Daudet 
is a great novelist, a wonderful story-teller, and with these 
titles his admirers may as well be satisfied. But Mr. Sherard 
is such a thorough-going disciple of “the master” as to 
resent any hint of a limitation of his genius in any direction. 

And this is what makes the book not entirely satisfactory, 





* Alphorse Daudet : a Biographical and Critical Study. By Robert Harborough 
Sherard, London: Edward Arnold, sla . 


and deprives it of much of the use and value it might other- 
wise possess. Mr. Sherard in his preface says all that can be 
said in favour of writing the biographies of living men, and 
no one can find fault with his grateful admiration of such a 
charming man and delightful writer as M. Alphonse Daudet. 
But it is this very admiration which weakens his power of 
criticism, and turns his book into so many pages of the 
affectionate gossip of a friend. In fact, the word “critical” 
should be left out of the title, for it is misleading. Mr. 
Sherard’s criticism is all praise. If he prefers one novel or 
one short story to another, this is as much as he will let the 
public know. And he gives a kind of praise which is calcu- 
lated sometimes to lead English readers, to whom his book is 
addressed, somewhat astray; for they will not find a hint 
of the bad taste, not to speak more strongly, which deforms 
Les Rois en Evil for instance, and several others of the novels 
we couldname. They are not Zolaesque, it is true; the worst 
faults of the naturalist school are not to be found in them; 
but it would be a little too much to say that their tone is 
always absolutely “clean and sweet.” The conclusion is, we 
think, that if a man’s biography and that of his works is to be 
written while he is alive, the writer should be an impartial 
person, not a devoted friend. 

And yet few literary lives are more attractive than that of 
Alphonse Daudet. It has already been made tolerably familiar 
to the world by his own Souvenirs, Trente Ans de Paris, 
Lettres de mon Moulin, and the early part of Le Petit Chose. 
Mr. Sherard, by the way, does well to defend his “ master” 
against the unwarranted assumption that he is, or ever was, 
a copier of Dickens. On M. Daudet’s own authority, he had 
not read a word of Dickens when he wrote Le Petit Chose. 

Mr. Sherard tells in detail the story of his hero’s childhood, 
the troubles of his family, the early efforts of his genius, the 
self-sacrificing devotion of his brother Ernest. Then comes 
the painfal experience of the sensitive, delicate lad, as an 
usher at the Alais College, where cruel boys tormented him. 
It was a time of which a man bears the marks all his life ; for 
a French pion has duties and trials never laid on a young 
Englishman in the same employment. At last came freedom ; 
the excellent Ernest, having found some literary work in 
Paris, sent for his brother to join him there; and Alphonse 
started on the journey of twenty-two hours, with two francs 
in his pocket, having spent all the rest of his money on excess 
luggage; for the little trunk that accompanied him was full 
of books and manuscripts, and it was better to starve on the 
way than to leave these behind. And probably the young 
author never was much nearer starvation than on that journey, 
though in his Paris garret, after Ernest had lost his appoint- 
ment there and had gone into the provinces, he often suffered 
from “ terrible hunger and terrible cold.” Many temptations 
to start on the nearest road to rnin beset the young Provencal 
at this time. He was well acquainted with the Bohemian life 
of which Mr. Sherard writes with such just condemnation. 
He was handsome, clever, excitable, and only twenty. His 
might easily have been another of the wasted lives which 
came to an early end in the Quartier Latin. But there was 
better stuff in him. Though Bohemianism attracted him in 
many ways, it never took him prisoner. He felt the vulgarity 
of a life given up to dissipation; he was self-respecting and 
ardently ambitious, and had no idea of being ranked among 
failures, even though, as so often was the case, they were 
failures of genius. His genius was always sane. He was 
proud too, and full of artistic conscientiousness. This, indeed, 
was nearly the death of him, for nothing would induce him 
to keep body and soul together by mechanical work such as 
writing for an encyclopedia; neither would he attempt 
journalism, for then, as now, his work had to be “polished 
and polished again” before he would allow it to leave his 
desk. 

In these early days he published his poems, Les Amoureuses, 
having made acquaintance with a generous publisher, Jules 
Tardieu, who took the risk himself. The little book was well 
reviewed and kindly received, partly because the author, 
happily possessing a dress-coat—he has told us all about it 
himself in “Mon Premier Habit”—had become acquainted 
by Ernest’s help with a few people who welcomed to their 
drawing-rooms anything in the shape of a poet; and a very 
handsome and attractive youth such as Alphonse needed only 
to be known to be popular. He was still penniless, however, 





for his book brought in no money. But in spite of this, it 
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was the first step in the ladder of fame, for the Empress’s 
admiration of “Les Prunes” was the cause of the Duc de 
Morny’s offering him a Government appointment, almost a 
sinecure, the salary of which set him at ease to work as he 
chose. At this time he was already on the staff of the 
Figaro, having captured the great Villemessant with his 
Roman du Chaperon Rouge. 

No one who knows anything of a literary life will imagine 
that fame and success mean rest and self-indulgence. The 
great quantity of brilliant work that M. Alphonse Daudet 
has produced, with all its extraordinary variety, ranging 
between the very different keys of Tartarin and Jack, between 
a tragical roman a clef like Les Rois en Ezxil, and that 
collection of exquisite sketches, both pathetic and humorous, 
Lettres de mon Moulin—including the novels of Parisian life, 
which some people think his highest title to fame—all this 
means an amount of industry which would frighten most 
novelists of the present day. 

To begin with, M. Daudet’s note-books are a library in 
themselves. Then he frequently works for eighteen hours a 
day, composing chiefly in the evening and night, spending the 
rest of the time in correcting and copying. This does not go 
on all the year round, for he depends much on inspiration, 
and eight months’ work may very likely be followed by three 
months’ idleness. But his own account of his manner of 
work is so instructive, when one considers, as Mr. Sherard 
says, the “artistic consciousness” displayed, that we must 
find room to quote it :— 

“TI write slowly, very slowly, and revise and revise. I am 
never satisfied with my work. My novels I always write myself. 
I never could dictate a novel...... My books go through 
many processes. ‘To begin with, I fill my note-books. Each 
note, as it is used, is scratched out in blue or red pencil. 
From these written notes and the tablets of my memory, 
I write out in copybooks the first copy of my novel. I write 
this first copy on alternate pages of my copy-books, and leave the 
opposite sheets blank. When the book is finished in its rough 
state, I rewrite it page by page on the blank sheets. The page 
on the right is the amended copy of the page on the left. Then 
my wife looks at this second copy, and suggests to me what im- 
provements might be made. I note these down. Then I rewrite 
the whole book again with the joy of a school-boy who feels that 
& wearisome task is ended. So that, apart from my notes, I write 
each manuscript three times over, and if I could do so, I would 
write it as many times more, for, as I have said, I am never satis- 
fied with my work. But I am very irregular in my way of work- 
ing. Sometimes I work for eighteen hours a day, and day by day. 
At other times I pass months without touching a pen.” 

It really would seem as if genius had been well defined as 
“an infinite capacity for taking pains.” Such a picture of 
work, given by one of the first among French writers, ought 
to be of service in checking the supply of half-baked litera- 
ture with which we are more heavily loaded every day. 

Madame Alphonse Daudet, herself a literary personage of 
high standing, is the ideal wife of a man of genius. With a 
most delicate critical talent, she has all the practical virtues 
of a true Parisienne, and thus the author’s married life is as 
happy as it is fortunate. Mr. Sherard’s account of Alphonse 
Daudet at home is very attractive. One likes to read of the 
great writer’s kindness to struggling men of letters, and 
indeed to all who need his help. 

For a great many personal traits and amusing anecdotes, 
for details as to the novels—not quite new, for Daudet 
himself has told their story in his published reminiscences— 
for descriptions given with the amiable enthusiasm of a friend, 
—in fact, for every possible information that can be wanted as 
to the author’s life, character, and works, written down in a 
scattered and digressive but always lively manner, we may 
refer the reader to Mr. Sherard’s handsome book. 





THE ARMENIAN ATROCITIES.* 
Way should the Tarks alone of pagan Powers be licensed to 
kill, rob, and outrage Christian men and women? If the 
things done in Turkey were done by China or by Japan, or 
by any other non-Christian State, all the world would be in a 
blaze. As it is, people seem inclined to regard the nameless 
atrocities committed on the Armenians as if they were inevit- 
able and irremediable,—events to be deplored, no doubt, but 
to be endured, like a flood or an earthquake, as beyond human 
control. What right have we to interfere with the internal 
affairs of the Porte? That is the hopeless question which 








* England’s Responsibility Towards Armenia. By the Rev. Malcolm MacColl, 
M.A., Canon of Ripoo. London; Longmans, Green, and Co, 1895. 











thousands of good-hearted people seem to consider settles 
the problem of Turkish misrule. No doubt, in the case of 
many States, pagan and Christian, the point of view repre. 
sented by this question is a reasonable and legitimate one, 
We cannot be policemen for the world at large. In the cage 
of Turkey, however, it does not and cannot apply. We and 
the rest of Europe have a right, and not only a right 
but a duty, to interfere with the internal affairs of Turkey 
in respect of the Christian population. By means of clear 
and specific clauses contained in formal and solemn treaties, 
and by a whole series of diplomatic precedents, Europe has 
taken upon herself the protection of the Christian population 
of the Turkish Empire. Atrocities committed by the Turks 
on Christians constitute an international question, and 
by international law Europe has as good a right to protect 
the Armenians as to maintain the jurisdiction of the Con. 
sular Courts at Constantinople. Rightly or wrongly, the 
misgovernment of the Turk in respect of Christians ig an 
international, not an internal, question. To talk, then, as if 
Europe had no locus standi from which to require better 
government in Armenia is to misunderstand the condition of 
international law. But beyond the duty thus shared with 
the rest of Europe, England has a special treaty obligation. 
Under the Treaty of Berlin we undertook a particular re. 
sponsibility in regard to the Christians of Armenia, 


If any one still needs to be convinced that, besides an 
abstract right to force the Porte to treat the Armenians pro- 
perly, there exists a practical need for action, let him read 
Canon MacColl’s pamphlet on Armenia. And here let us say 
that the pamphlet is not merely Canon MacOoll’s personal 
view of the matter. If it were that, there might be an 
excuse for dismissing it as the speech for the prosecu- 
tion. The operative part isa series of extracts from Blue- 
books and Consular reports dealing with the Armenian 
atrocities. The greater part of the book is, in fact, direct 
evidence from impartial sources showing the treatment 
accorded to the Christians of Asia Minor. A more horrible 
story of lust, cruelty, and wrong it is impossible to imagine, 
We will not, however, characterise the atrocities further, 
for in these matters strong language is a great non-con- 
ductor of sympathy, and we want to preserve every spark of 
sympathy for the Armenian cause. It may be said generally 
that Canon MacColl proves five propositions up to the hilt. 
We will give them, but in our own words :— 

(1.) That outrages of the most diabolical kind have not 
only taken place, but are part and parcel of the daily 
and hourly sufferings to which the Armenian Chris- 
tians are subjected. 

(2.) That these outrages are not merely incidental to the 
savagery of the country, or to the general anarchy 
prevailing in the Turkish Empire, but are sanctioned, 
encouraged, and condoned, if not indeed ordered, by 
the Porte. 

(8.) That the Armenians have not given any excuse for the 
atrocities by plots or conspiracies. The plots, such as 
they are, spring from the outrages, not the outrages 
from the plots. 

(4.) That Europe has the right to protect the Christians. 

(5.) That a remedy which would be effectual can be applied 
if only Europe will demand it. 


We cannot illustrate all these points by quotation, but we will 
emphasise one or two of them. We will give one case out of 
a hundred to show what is meant by Armenian atrocities,— 
a case which, though less sensational, involves perhaps even 
more suffering than the slaughter-pits of Sassoon :— 


“ Under date of March 7, 1891, the British Consul at Erzeroum 
writes as follows of ‘ Hussein Agha, Mudir [i.e, district governor} 
of Patnoss’:—‘ Fifteen days ago Hussein, with his nephew, 
entered by night the house of an Armenian, named Caspar, in 
Patnoss, with the intention of carrying off Caspar's daughter-in- 
law, a very beautiful young woman. ‘The inhabitants of the 
house cried out for help, on which Hussein drew his revolver and 
fired, killing the woman on the spot....... ‘No steps have 
been taken to punish this crime...... I am assured, moreover, 
that thirty witnesses could be produced to testify to every one of 
the crimes alleged [this was only one out of many of this Mudir’s 
outrages on the Armenians of his district], both those now 
reported and those which I have previously brought to your 
Excellency’s notice. At present, protected as he is supposed to be by 
the authorities, no one dares to raise a voice against him. Such is 
the terror that he now inspires that the Murakhass (Armenian 
Bishop) of Alashgerd has fled to Bayazid.’” 


Mark that this, like countless other outrages, is not one per- 
petrated by “irregulars,” but by the head officer of the district. 
Before leaving the subject of the outrages, we desire to pui 
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on record our disbelief in the policy of not printing and pub- 
lishing the worst cases of Turkish atrocity because they have 
to do with the horrors of unnatural vice. These horrors are, 
as a rule, most rightly considered unspeakable; but we hold 
that in the present case their publication would do no harm, 
and might do a great deal of good in rousing feeling in 
England. Most certainly these cases should not be omitted 
from the Consular reports. If they are, the true condition 
of things is concealed. After giving one more instance of the 
way the Turks rule Armenia, taken from the Report of our 
Consul at Erzeroum, we will pass on to the question of a 


remedy :— 

“Jn regard to the affray between Kurds and Armenians at 
Vartennis, reported by Consul Lloyd in his despatch of August 21 
last, and its inclosure, Vice-Consul Devey’s despatch of August 19, 
which arose from an attempt of the Kurds to carry off an Armenian 
pride, and in which two Kurds and an Armenian lost their lives, 
I have now the honour to inform your Excellency that of the 
Armenians arrested and imprisoned at Mush on account of this 
affair seventeen have been condemned to fifteen years’ imprison- 
ment. No steps have been taken to punish the Kurds concerned 
in the attack. Nine Armenians out of seventeen from Kupri- 
Keui, and seven or eight from Alashgird, have been in prison 
here for the last three or four months on vague charges of sedi- 
tion. To show your Excellency the ridiculous charges on which 
Christians are imprisoned, I quote the following case. ‘A young 


was found in his possession on which were written the names of 
the villages at which he stopped during his journey.’” 


Note that the men who defended the bride get seventeen 
years’ imprisonment each. Their assailants are not even 
prosecuted. In regard to the question of what is to be done, 
we will quote Canon MacCoii’s own words, noting, however, 
that in regard to the facts we have not quoted him once, but 
have relied solely on his excerpts from Consular Reports. 
After declaring, and rightly, that Turkish promises are 
utterly valueless, Canon MacColl continues :— 


“The precedent of the Lebanon must, therefore be followed—I 
trust with more generosity towards the Christians. A Constitution 
must be drawn up for Armenia by someone acting on behalf of the 
Great Powers, or those of them who have already intervened in 
this matter; and that Constitution must insist, as a minimum, on 
the appointment of a Christian Governor of Armenia, provided 
with some sort of force to maintain order, the Governor either to 
be appointed direct by the Powers, or subject to their approval, 
and irremovable without their sanction. Anything short of this 
would be a farce, and if England is not prepared to go so far, she 
had better wash her hands of the whole business, and frankly 
repudiate treaty engagements which she is not prepared to fulfil. 
Her present position is dishonourable and humiliating in the 
highest degree. And it is the nation collectively, let me repeat, 
which is in this humiliating position, and not this or that political 
party. But I shall be told that there are difficulties in the way 
of my proposal. Of course there are difficulties. But what is 
statesmanship for but to solve or to surmount difficulties? And 
when the difficulties are faced they will probably be found far less 
formidable in fact than in the region of nervous imaginations. 
Take, for instance, the question of mixed races and creeds. Well! 
In matter of fact, all races and creeds suffer cruelly from 
Turkish maladministration—so much so, indeed, that at least one 
tribe of Kurds some time ago made overtures to the most hardy 
and warlike of the Armenian Christians for concerted action to 
overthrow the Turkish tyranny. A Christian Governor, not under 
the orders of the Sultan, can do justice to all creeds and races. A 
Musulman Governor cannot; he is bound to actin conformity 
with the tenets of the Sacred Law, which denies equality of rights 
to the non-Musulman. The Yezides, a pagan tribe in Asia Minor, 
are under the same disabilities as the Christians, and exposed to 
the same massacres and outrages. These would cordially welcome 
a Christian Governor.” 

In order to force the Sultan to comply, Canon MacColl would 
act as follows :— 

“If the British Government were quietly to intimate to the 

Sultan that, unless he accepted the plan offered him for the 
Government of Armenia, an English fleet would appear on the 
coast of Arabia, the Sultan, who is very astute, would understand 
the significance cf the demonstration, and would avert it bya 
timely concession.” 
Here we must leave Canon MacColl’s pamphlet; but before 
we do so, we must congratulate him on a public service 
accomplished. His part in bringing the matter before the 
British public has been wholly disinterested and sincere. 
We specially welcome his resolve to keep the whole question 
clear of party considerations. 
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Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. New Series, 
Vol, VIII. (Longmans.)—There are several articles of special 
interest in this volume, Among these we may mention “The 








Educational Organisation of the Mendicant Friars in England,” 
by Mr. A. G. Little; the story of ‘Antonio Perez in Exile,” 
by Major Martin Hume; the “Case of Lucas and Lisle,” by 
Mr. J. H. Round (Lucas and Lisle, it may be mentioned, were 
the Cavalier prisoners summarily executed after the surrender of 
Colchester to Lord Fairfax,—Mr. Round is strong against the 
conduct of the Parliamentarian leader in the matter); and “An 
Account of the Proceedings in Suffolk during the Peasants’ 
Rising in 1881,” by Edgar Powell, B.A. The documents printed 
by Mr. Powell have no little significance. One point comes out 
very clearly. “A peasants’ rising” the movement doubtless was, 
but it had the support of many persons of a superior station. We 
must not forgot to mention Mr. J. S. Leadam’s paper on “In- 
closures and Evictions,” as brought out by the Inquisition of 
1517. The materials for a real history of the English people are 
not by any means exhausted. 

Allin a Man’s Keeping. ByMeg Dyan. 2vols. (W.H. Allen 
and Co.)—This story is full of heroics. Richard Urquhart, an 
officer in an Indian regiment, gets into trouble, and gives up his 
commission to take service with an Afghan chief. He leaves 
behind him the girl whom he loves, She cannot face poverty, and 
yielding to her mother’s persuasion, marries a wealthy civilian, 
Urquhart marries the chief’s daughter, leaves her, comes back 
to England, and meets his old love. Then, of course, we have 


Armenian, who recently came here from the Russian frontier, is | the situation in which some of the lady novelists of the day so 


now in prison, the only accusation against him being that a paper | 


delight, and which is indeed their sole idea of a plot. Will she 
leave her husband? After a long suspense, the answer is “ No,” 
—his answer, it should be said, not by any means hers. He goes 
back to India, to find his wife dead, believing him false. “How 
tired old Sol must be of the futile love of foolish mortals!” is 
“Meg Dyan’s” comment. What “old Sol” may be, we know 
not; but we know that sensible men are very tired of these 
foolish and mischievous stories. 

Chapters in the Early History of the Church of Wells, A.D. 1136- 
1333. By the Rev. C. M. Church. (Elliot Stock.)—A little more 
than twenty-five years ago Professor Freeman, when lecturing on 
the history of the Cathedral of Wells, expressed a hope that the 
MSS. in the possession of the Bishop and Chapter might be 
printed. Since that time these documents have been carefully 
examined and catalogued, and we have in this volume some of 
the results of these labours. The Bishopric of Wells dates from 
the reign of Edward the Elder, though there have been inter- 
ruptions. In 1088 the cathedra was transferred to Bath, and 
Wells suffered an almost total eclipse. In 1136 Robert of 
Lewes changed all this. Robert was a Cluniac monk, and he 
founded not only the new church at Wells, but the town 
itself. Bath was not dispossessed. Both churches were to be 
equally seats of the Bishop; he was to be enthroned in both, 
Bath having in this respect the precedence. The story of 
how he ordered things in the restored diocese is highly 
interesting. He was manifestly an able and far-seeing man 
Another great ruler and benefactor of the see was Bishop 
Jocelin, who ruled it from 1206 to 1242. It would require more 
space than we can afford to follow in detail the story of the founda- 
tion, a story not always peaceful, for the Chapter had often to 
hold its own both against the Bishop and against the Roman 
officials. Late in the thirteenth century we find the beginning of 
a busy and prosperous epoch. With this is associated the name of 
Dean Codley (1305-33), to whom the Church, as it stands now, 
owes some important features. Both the Central Tower and the 
Chapter House were finished during this period. It must have 
been somewhat of a figure of speech when, in the year after his 
death, the Dean and Chapter pleaded the “ ruinous and dilapi- 
dated state of their church ” as an excuse for not contributing to 
the subsidy which Edward III. was raising for a dowry of his 
sister Eleanor. The Bishop, however, sent £40, alone equivalent 
to £800 in our present money, as a gift. He was very much in 
debt, he said, or he would have given more. Among the institu- 
tions of Wells were schools. There was a choir-school for the 
choristers, and another school for the younger vicars and others. 
The Magister Scholarum was endowed with a prebend. The appen- 
dices contain the text of various important documents. 

New High German: a Comparative Study. By William Winston 
Valentine. Edited by A. H. Keane. 2 vols. (Isbister and Co.) 
—Mr. Valentine occupied for three years the position of a 
Professor in Randolph Macon College, Virginia. He devoted 
his youth and early manhood to the study of philology, and on 
resigning his post in 1871, gave up the rest of his life toit. He 
died in 1885, and some five years ago Mr. Keane undertook the 
task of preparing for the press this manuscript treatise on the 
German language, a work which practically represents the labour 
of his life. As it stands, it is but a part of what the author con- 
templated, which, indeed, was nothing less than a treatise on 
Aryan philology. It appears with some additions and supplements 
from Mr. Keane’s hands. 
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The First Republic. By Alexandre Dumas. Translated by 
Katherine Prescott Wormeley. 2 vols. (Sampson Low, Marston, 
and Co.)—M. Dumas tells the public in his preface that this story 
is a continuation of “The Company of Jehu.” It covers a period 
of about six years, 1793-99, and ends with the return of Buona. 
parte from Egypt, the last portion being occupied with what M. 
Dumas was pleased to call the Eighth Crusade. It is interesting 
to see what he says of the plague patients at Jaffa. M. Thiers 
quotes an answer of the physician Desgenettes to Buonaparte 
when he proposed that the hopelessly sick should have a dose of 
opium,—* My business is to cure them, not to kill them.” The 
answer is fine; but according to Dumas, who knew Desgenettes 
well, apocryphal. The truth, as testified to by Bourrienne, who 
was there, is that some plague patients had “their deaths 
accelerated by a few hours.” Bourrienne says “ six or eight,” but 
the number, to judge from his previous language, seems doubtful. 

Western Australia. By Albert F. Calvert. (Simpkin and 
Marshall.)—Here is a volume crowded with facts about the 
past and present condition of the Colony, its exports and im- 
ports, minerals, products, &c. The recent increase is chiefly in 
gold, of which £58,871 was exported in 1889, and £220,284 in 
1892 More recent figures, now that the boom in Westralian 
mines has taken place, would show a much larger increase. 
** Sheep ” have fallen from £2,040 to £160; wool from £395,903 
to £326,708. In fact, the increase of £167,413 in gold more than 
accounts for the total increase of £120,756. Eucalyptus oil, 
copper, skins, and timber show an increase, but fourteen items 
show a decrease. 

One of Life’s Slaves, Translated from the Norwegian of Jonas 
Lie by Jessie Muir. (Hodder Brothers.)—There is even more 
than the customary proportion of Scandinavian melancholy in 
this story. The hero is born under an adverse star, and adverse 
influences pursue him to the end. But for the squalor of the 
circumstances, we might be reading a Greek tragedy. Nothing 
could be stranger than the pictures which travellers from this 
country bring back to us of the cheerfulness of the Norwegian 
peasant, and the gloomy pessimism of the novelists who claim to 
give characteristic descriptions of the thoughts and doings of 
their countrymen. We cannot honestly compliment Miss Muir 
on the style of her translation. Whether it is that the Norwegian 
is too much for her, or that she has not an adequate mastery of 
her own tongue, the result from a literary point of view is not 
satisfactory. What is meant, for instance, by “a branch of 
trade” that “comprises, according to legislation, a great many 
more effects” than another branch? Does it mean “ in which it 
is lawful to sell” ? 

Booxs Recetvep.—Elementary Treatise on Natural Philosophy. 
Based on A. Privat Deschanel. By J. D. Everett. (Blackie and 
Son.) “ Thirteenth edition.”——Organic Chemistry. By A. 
Bernthsen, Ph.D. ‘Translated by George M‘Gowan, Ph.D, 
(Same publishers). ‘Second English Edition.’ Revised and 
extended by Part IT. 
By W. H. Perkin, jun., Ph.D., and F. Stanley Kipping, Ph.D. 
(W. and R. Chambers.) Consisting “ principally of a description 
of the aromatic compounds.” The Teachers’ Manual of Lessons 
in Elementary Science. By H. Major, B.A. (Blackie and Son.) 
—tTheory of Electricity. By Linneus Cumming. (Macmillan.) 
A “fourth edition,” with corrections and additions.” ——Electric 
Light and Power. By Arthur F. Guy. (Biggs and Co.) “Giving 
the result of practical experience at Central Station Work.” 
The Electric Telegraph. ‘Translated from the French of A. L. 
Ternant by R. Routledge, B.Sc. (G. Routledge and Sons.) ——— 
Model Engine Construction. By F. Alexander. (Whittaker and 
Co.) “With practical instructions to artificers and amateurs.” 
—Steam and the Marine Steam-Engine. By John Yeo. (Mac- 
millan.)——Decoration of Metals. By John Harrison. (Chapman 
and Hall.) Thermo-Dynamics. By J. Parker, M.A. (Sampson 
Low, Marston, and Co.) “Treated with elementary mathematics 
and containing applications to animal and vegetable life, tidal 
frictions, and electricity.” Integrai Calculus for Beginners. By 
Joseph Edwards, M.A. (Macmillan. ) An Introduction to Com- 
parative Psychology. By C. Lloyd Morgan. (Walter Scott.) — 
Physiology for Beginners. By M. Foster, M.A., and Lewis E. 
Shore, M.A. (Macmillan.) Clinical Lectures on Rickets, Tuber- 
culosis, Abdominal Tumours, and other Subjects, By Sir William 
Jenner, Bart. (Rivington, Percival, and Co.) 
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Ameer Abdur Rahman, the, by S. Wheeler, cr 8v0 ........00066+- (Bliss & Tid 3/6 
es (J. W.), Discases and Deformities of the Fatus, Vol. IL, 

UD is oes ch acsisbidsesingiich gan teen atanaantaedinns dase becencoucnbecanTonesiastec’ (Oliver & Boyd) 10/6 
Bally (S. F.), French Commercial Reader, cr 8v0.........00000-64- (Bliss & Sands) 2/0 


Barrére ‘a. ), Dictionary of French and English Military Terms... Hachette) 4/0 
Reddard (F. E. ), Text-Book of Zoogeography, cr 8vo_ ..(Camb, Univ. Pris ) 6/0 
B ddard(F.E.), A Monograph of the Order of Oligochaeta (0: awh, Univ. Pre-s) 42/0 
Bell (J.), The Serva t’s Guidde, 12m0 ......cc..cccsssssscssersscesssceceecee ses (Sampson) 2,0 








Bennett (A. R.), The Telephone Systems of the Continent, 8vo.. (Longmans 15/0 


























Blackie’s Domestic TOQIOING 5 OF OVD pc essexeserssnbsvhasseneascirseletaasasacs ct (Blackie) 1/6 
Borgeaud (C.), Adoption and Amerdments of ‘Constitutions in Europe 
UBUD. os usesisiscconsacsbesseesecsssnp (Macmil'an) 86 
Boyessen (H. H.), Essays on Scandinavian. Literature, cr 8y0............ (Nutt) 50 
Busch (W.), England under the Tudors, — (Tynes) 16/0 
Cameron (L.), The Man who Didn’t, cr 8V0 ....cs.sscccsoeseesescoeses . Vv. ite) 1/6 
Cameron (L.), A Bachelor’s Bridal, *12mo (F. V. White 20 
Campbell (D.), The Roll-Call of Faith, Cr 870 sssscssecssessossocss «..(Douglas) 3/6 
Cheyne (W. W.), Tuberculous Disease of Bones ‘and Ji oints, ro w(Pentland 14/0 
Cicero de Amicitia, edited by A. H. Allcroft, or 8vo........... sesseeee (Clive) 2/6 
Cicero de Finibus, Book II., edited by J. Maillard, CF 8V0.....4064. ..(Clive) 3/6 
Clare (A.), Foundation-Stones, 12mo WG.K.8, 20 
Daintrey (L.), Arrows of Love, 18mo (Low) 5/0 
D'Arcy (E.), Monochromes, cr 8vo (John Lane) 3) 


Dorman (M. R. P.), From Matter to Mind, 870 .....s.sccorerssseeereese.(Ke Paul) 7/6 
Dorothy Saddington, cr 8vo . (Skeffington) 50 
Dumas (A.). Impressions de Voyage en Suisse, 12M0 ..ceeccseeeee .--( Hivington) 20 
Davar (J. H.), Annals of the Court of Oberon, cr 8vo ......««.(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Ellacombe (H. N.), In a Gloucestershire Garden, 12mo ., . 
Everest (W. F.), ithe Gift of the Keys, cr 8vo .... 
Evergreen, The, a Northern Seasonal, 1895, Spring, “ito... coseeceniessee in) 5/0 
Family of Quality (a) cr 8vo (Eintohisson) 6/0 
Filippi (R.), Duolozucs, &o., from Jane a 's Novels, = soy P hoary: (Dent) 2/6 
Fothergill (C.), The Comedy of Cecilia, cr 8V0......006-ss00(A. & O, Black) 3/6 
Foxwell (A.), Essays i in Heart and Lung Disease, ‘8v0 seeeeesee(Griffin) 12/6 
Freudenreich (EH. yon), Dairy Bacteriology, cr 8vo ........ ( Methuen) 2/6 
Frothingham (L.), Laboratory Guide for the Bacteriologist | “\.. Hirschfeld) 4/0 
Galt (J.), Annals of the Parish, Introduction by S. R. Crockett, 2 vols. er 

8v0 sane ..( Blackwood) 6/0 
Gaussen (W. F. A.), Memorials of a whet Life, Cr 8V0 ..sseeeseeeeeee--(Unwin) 6,0 
Geikie (0.), Holy Land and the Bi ble, (J. Clarke) 8/6 
Gonner (f. CO. K.), The Socialist Stites a shasoeegtosssatesbcedebes cious (W. Scott) 2/6 
Graham (K.), The Golden Age,'cr 8vo... (John Line) 3 6 
Graham (R. O.), The Carved Stones of Islay, 4to.. ..(MacLehose) 36 
Halkett (0. C.), Scanderberg : a Romance of Conquest, ‘er 8v0 (Bliss & Sands) 3/6 
Harker (A ), Petrology for Students, Cr 8VO  ..seoccsseoese on amb, Univ. Press) 7/6 
































Harland (H. , Grey Roses, Cr 8V0.....0.++00.e00e ecvereccceccecee. «(John Lane) 3/6 
Harper (C. G.), The Portsmouth Road, 8vo ....... ecenscgneceee’ “(Chapman & aan) 160 
Hartmano (E, von), The Sexes Compared, cr 8vo — 


2/6 
How to Visit Italy, edited by H. S. Lunn, cr 80 ....s0..ssecceseeererees “Simpin) 2/6 
Howarth ig’ ), Our Easier Banks, WO! Tg SEO) ccccsescaccsccascassares (Howarth) 2/0 
Ayne (C. J. O.), Honour of Thieves, CY BVO... scsssssetese(Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
James (M. ), Catalogue of MSS. in Fitzwilliam Museum (Camb, Univ. Press) 25/0 
Jennings (P.), Summer Holidays in North-East England, 16mo ...(W. Scott) 1/6 
Jones (H.), Fifty Years, & , cr 8VO ........0.0000 ...(Smith & Elder) 4/0 
Kenealy (A. J.), Boat-Sai'ing in Fair Weather ‘and Foul, ‘or Bv0.. wee (W. Gill) 5/0 
Lawson (M.), Coneycreek, er 8vo ...... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Long (J. W. iF Syllabus of Gynecology, 120 oe0.....0..+-ssseeeeererees (Hirschfeld) 4/0 
Love-Letters of Mr. H—— and Miss sais “1775 1779, edite1 by Gilbert 






























RUEREP ORI OU SIND soncohscessbsacsseantcs)saaseensonessdienasaseeaabnasecoestasegnes (Heinemann) 5/0 
Lunn (H. &.), How to Visit Switzarland, Cr 870 ..,..cessseeceeeeeeee(He Marshall) 2/6 
Lyde (L. W.), Man on the Earth, cr 8vo... an (Blackie) 2/0 
Lynch (A.), Religio Athlete, 1: 2mo i asapabgnsshscdcasseesspavanstustaenasanee (Remington) 2/6 
Macartney (H. B.), England, Home, and Beauty i in a or ‘Bvo.. -(Partesdge) 2/0 
Mackenzie (E. G.), In Grouseland, cr 8VO .....s.0008 (So ) 3/6 
Marsden (J. R.), Milady Nonte Cristo, cr 8vo ..... PA UL 
Marshall (E.’, The Whita King’s Daughter, Cr 8VO .ccsccssseeseseerreee (Seeley) 3/6 
Milly’s Story (The New Moon), cr 8vo ..... ...( Hei 3/0 
Mila (Ui. J-), Quaint Kors, cf 800 ..0.00...sssesccescssesscssoeecanscessesscor eee (Osgood) 5/0 
Moliére’s Comedies, edited by W. H. Sonley- Johnstone, | cr wines (Remington) 1/46 
Montgomery (F.), Colonel Norton, 3 vols cr 8vo .. eveeee (Bentley) 18/0 
Moore (M.), Drifting a Novel, cr 870 ....00....00-s0008 0s0es “(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Morgan (Lady), O’Donnel, a National Tale, cr 8vo oe (Downey and Co.) 2/6 
Neal (E.), Coming of Age, 9 NE ID io aociiaa ccccccsnsncscvensd (Hurst & Blackett) 14/0 
Norris (0, L.), Matabeleland, and How we Got it, CP BVO sessessessesseal (Unwin) 7/6 
North (M. A.), Latin Pr se Comp Sition, Cr BVO .....c.ser0 (Rivington) 3/6 
Parker (J.), People’s Bible, Vel. XXV., 8vo ...... (Hodder) 8/0 
Patmore (C.), Rod, Root, ani Flower. 12m0 ..........00006 (Bell) 5/0 


Pinero (A, W.), The Notorious Mrs, Ebbsmith, er 8vo (Heinemann) 2/6 


Prowse (D. W.), History of Newfoundland, roy 8V0 .rscosssseeeeeees (Macmillan) 21/0 
Ragg (F.:W.), Sonnet s, and other Poems, 12m0..........ccscsssessesesees (Rivington) 36 
Kattigan (W. H.), Private International Law, 8vo ...... ery & Sons) 10/6 
Ricks (G.), Hand and Kye Training Colosr Work, 4to.. seseserreeeee(Oassell) 3/0 
Ropes (J. C.), The Firat Napoleon, cr 8V0 os... ceshvienenvessiae ..(Putnam) 7/6 





Round (J. H.). Feudal England, 8vo ............ “(Gon n) 12/6 
Savage (R. H.), In the Oli Chateau, 12mo (Routledge) 2/0. 











Strong (T. B.), Platonism, 12m» .... “ AK. 
Thorean (H. D.), Essays, 12mo ..........c0eeeeee shbvnsdduasaveeueieuassstene Gane (Ww.  Seott) 2/6 
Veiled Figure, avd other Poems, 12mo . ...(Williams & Norgate) 2/6 
Veitch (J ), Daa'ism ani Monism, PUD cccccarcentnccsstascesaseaes . (Blackwood) 4/6 
Volleis (K. ), The Mcdern Egyptian Dialect of ‘Arabic (Camb. Univ. Press) i 
Ward (C. S.), Isle of Wight, Guide, 12mo ... ....... scsevebnncannonsen sntecnanaal (Dulau 
Warden (F.), A Perfect Fool, 12m0 ............-ce-sssesccorsercoseecsess (EF. V. White 36 


Webster (A.), Mother and Daughter : an Uncompleted Sonnet...(Macmillan) 2/6 

White!y (Abp.), H storic Doubts Relative to Napoleon Buonaparte (Putnam) 3/0 
White (C. N.), Pleasureable Bee-keeping, Cr 8V0  ...seesecceseese eveseeees-(Arno'd) 2/6 
Wray (J. J.), The Red Red Wine, cr 8V0 ....c0...c0e.ceceroee. .. (Andrews) 3/6 
Wylde (H.), In Quest of a Name, er 8vo .........(Tower Publishing Company) 6/0 











“ yj| Messrs, LIBERTY invite inspection of their large 
Li B E R i Y and per wi Stock ia a 


EASTERN EASTERN CARPETS and RUGS. 
CARPETS | aes large Buyers and direct Importers, Messrs. 
AND Libexty ean offer special faciliiies in regard to 
RUGS | Vartety of Design, Excellence of Qnality and 


Specially Imported | Gotouring, Uncommon Sizes, and Economy in 


ILLUSTRATED CaTALOGuE | Price. 
port-free. ItLusTRATED CATALOGUE post-free. 


LIBERTY & CO., Litd., Regent Street, London, W. 


O S L E R 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ig BROWNING’S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHE 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 











SHORT- 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON, 
Consultations free, 





SIGHT. 
“OUR EYES,” 
£IXTEENTH EpiTI10n, 118 pages, 70 Lilustrationg, 
Sent for One Shilling. 
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EBENHAM and FREEBODY will be happy 
to forward, post-free, Pr'ce-Lists and Pattern 
Books of BRITISH and Foreign §filks in the 


B R I T | S Hi Newest Colours and Designs. 
Speciality : 
BRITISH SILKS FOR YOUNG LADIES’ 
DRESSES, 
from 2s. per yard. 


SILKS. 


The present style of Fashion favours the makes 
of Sik Goods (notably Glacé Silks) in which 
English Manufacturers have always been pre- 
eminent. 


DEBENHAM & FREEBODY, “'4xQue stare: 








ESSRS, A. B. DANIELL & SONS 
desire to intimate that they have 
AND ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
CH [ PPEND ALE to their old-established business of 
Beautiful and genuire pieces of OLD 
ENGLISH FURNITURE at very 
A. B. DANIELL & SONS, “ * #37GMoRE er, 
NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 
For keeping in order all SPEC IALITI ES 
LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIO, &c. 
ufacturers, 
HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


O L D S H E R AT Oo N recently added 2 Department of 
China and Glass. 
FURNITURE. 
moderate prices. 
STONE’S TIME SAVING 
Sold by Stationers everywhere, A. post-card for Illustrated Oatalogue to the 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 








gr Y & f & GF yA PT £2 CE 
Admission Daily, One Shilling. 
ILLUMINATED GARDEN a TOWER GARDENS EVERY 


FRICA IN LONDON, AFRICAN LOAN 
EXHIBITION, and EAST AFRICAN VILLAGE, CRYSTAL PALACE 
LVMRY DAY, including WHIT-MON DAY. 


ARL HAGENBECK’S EAST AFRICAN VILLAGE 
and SOMALI DISPLAY, CRYSTAL PALACE. Extraordinary success, 











* wus such an Exhibition it ought to be Bank Holiday 


business at the Crystal Palace every day of the week.”’—Referee, 





Rest AFRICAN VILLAGE.—CRYSTAL PALACE.— 
Over 42,000 people were at the Crystal Palace on the opening day. 





“s E have had many and various Wild Easts and Wests, 
but it is very sure that there has been nothing to equal Africa in 
London.” — Westminster Gazette. 


RYSTAL PALACE.—SOMALI DISPLAY. — The 

genuine and unstudied nature of the entire display, at once impresses the 

spec ator, and ia its great charm, Daily at 3.3) and 6.30. Numbered seats, 2s., 
unuumbered, ls., promenade, 6, 


ARL HAGENBECK’S OSTRICH FARM and HAPPY 
FAMILY of CARNIVOROUS ANIMALS. Open daily from 12 noon 
till dusk, Admission 3d.—ORYSTAL PALACE. 











RYSTAL PALACE.—IN WET WEATHER and ON 
FIREWORK NIGHTS THE SOMALIS will give DISPLAYS in the 
CENTRAL TRANSEPT. 


FRICAN LOAN EXHIBITION, CRYSTAL 
PALACE. No extra Charge. 








‘HE CRYSTAL PALACE.—Firework Season has com- 
menced. MAGNIFICENT DISPLAY by 0. T, BROCK and GO. EVERY 
THURSDAY AND ON WHIT-MONDAY. 


IREWORKS! FIREWORKS! FIREWORKS! at 
CRYSTAL PALACE EVERY THURSDAY AND ON WHIT-MONDAY. 
Colossal Transformation Picture “* THE FLOWERS GREETING THE DAWN.” 








OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER- 
J COLOURS.—The SUMMER EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN at 5a 
Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admission ls.; Catalogues 1s.—GEORGE L. 
RIDGE, Secretary. 


T 7, Ft & PP BS Se. ZF 


MRS, OUFFE, ST. JOHN’S, COVENTRY. 
(Certificated Typ‘st.) 
AUTHORS’ MSS. accurately and quickly typed. Usual Terms, 





N @. 





Serms of Subscription, 


—_>——__ 


Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Encluding postage to part of the United early. 
ce a O CaO I Cent F 8 


Tncluding postage to any of the Australasian 


|: eaten HOUSE UNIVERSITY SETTLEMENT, 
CANNING TOWN, EAST LONDON. 





£6,500 
URGENTLY NEEDED AT ONCE FOR 
RESIDENCE, LODGING-HOUSE, LADS’ CLUB, &c. 


Mansfield House is a University Settlement, founded for practical helpfulness 
in the spirit of Jesus Ohrist in all that affects human life. We war in the 
Master’s name against all forms of evil,—selfishness, injustice, vice, disease, 
starvation, ignorance, ugliness and squalor, and seek to build up God’s kingdom 
in brotherhood, righteousness, purity, health, trath, and beauty. After being 
in the district for nearly five years, during which the work has extended beyond 
all expectations, a permanent and suitable RESIDENCE is imperatively 
necessary; we have also been compelled to acquire at a great cost the 
LODGING-HOUSE we have worked for two years, and to purchase a new 
LADS’ CLUB. We appeal in this special need for funds to free us from the 
cramped conditions that impede the growth of the settlement. 


Contributions and promises already received :— 


AFriend .. «0 0 £2,000 0 0| J. France .. «we w £5 0 0 

a aaa ide eee 100 0 O| J. Wilkins ... we .w. 5900 
The Misses Thompson ... 100 0 0O| Mrs. Fordham oo 6=Cl ee «CC BC CO 
Miss Mann ... aa ove 50 0 0} Anon ... we = w 223 0 
Blackheath Friend <; 50 0 0/R.J.Godle .. <.. |. 220 
Anon... pe oo ovo 23 00\/HOL eee wee eee 110 
A. J. Shepheard ... eee 2 0 0} W. H. Horsley owe eee Sb. a8 
Albert Spicer, M.P. “a 20 0 0} Edwd, Oollin ... eee ooo 100 
KE. H. Moss ... a a 1010 0| R, Leonard ... eve eee 100 
Edwyn Holt we AS 10 0 OQ; Thos. CO, Allin... << | ae 10 6 
F. W. Lawrence, B.A, .. 10 0 0/ A. G. Paterson ose ace 10 0 
Miss Sp‘cer... aa eco 10 0 O| J. Godwin King pe oe 500 
Joseph King, M.A, as 5 5 0} Miss8, M. Gordon ... ot 10 0 
F. Wells... ove eee 5 5 0; Mr. and Mrs, J. Stead «ae 10 6 
Miss A.T. Glyde... ase 5 0 0| a 
Mrs. Stewart pen wae 5 00 To date... £2,459 7 0 
Miss E, M, Wright pa 5 00 


Reports of the last four years’ work will be sent to any address on application to 


WILL REASON, M.A., Financial Secretary, 
Mansfield House, 
Canning Town, E., 


to whom all contributions should be sent, or to any of the Committee, viz :— 


Mr, A. Marshall (Chairman), 7 East | Mr. W. Hazell, M.P.,1 Creed Lane, E C. 
Irdia Avenue, E.C, » O.S. Horne, M.A., 9 Campden Hill 
» Percy Alden, M.A. (Warden), Mans- Gardens, W. 
field House. » J. G. Milne, M.A., Mansfield House, 
x» Joseph King, M.A. (Treasurer),| ,, A.J. Shepheard, 9 Roslyn Gardens, 
Lower Birtley, Witley, near God- Hampstead, N.W. 


alming. » F. Tillyard, B.A., Gloucester Villa, 
o N. H. Smith, M.A. (Secretary), Derby Road, Woodford, E. 
Mansfield College, Oxford. » F.W. Troup, 14 Gray’s Inn Square, 
on a M.A., Mansfield College, E.C. 
‘ord, 








AYWOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium; 
Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8. OARR. The School is recom- 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, LIMITED. 
—WANTED, for September, a FRENOH MISTRESS, Initial Salary, £100 
to £120, according to qualifications —Applications, enclosing copies of testi- 
monials, and stating age, experience, and other particulars, to be sent to the 
SECRETARY, 18 Newhall Strect, Birmingh«m, not later than June 12th. 





EW COLLEGE, EASTBOURNE. 


The HEAD-MASTERSHIP will become VACANT in December next, by the 
retirement, through ill-health, of the present Head-Master, 

The Directors will receive applications up to June 24th. 

The Candidate must be married, a member of the Church of England (but not 
necessarily in Holy Orders), and a graduate of an English University. 

Further information will be given on application to the SECRETARY, New 
College, Eastbourne. 


WITZERLAND.—ST. BEATENBERG, HOTEL 

AMISBUHL. Magnificent view of Oberland Mountains, Complete 
quietude. Near a Wood, with many beautiful walks. Inclusive prices, 4 and 5 
francs; in August, 1 franc more, 











Oya RESIDENCE by the Day or Week.—The 
HALL, BUSHEY, HERTS. Hourly service from Euston and Broad 
Street (16 miles) ROBT. J. BANNING, M.D., Resident Physician. This 
magnificent mansion, with its pleasure-grounds (140 acres), forms the most 
charming health resort. Baths (Turkish, &c.) free to residents. ‘* West Herts 
Golf Olub Course” in park. Electric lighting. Private P.O. Telegraph (Tel. 
ad , ‘‘ Hydro, Watford; ” Telephone, No. 17, Watford),—Address MANAGER for 
Prospectus. 





W ANTED, TYPE-WRITING by a LADY.—Terms: 
‘ RS al 1,000 words, or 23d. a sheet.—Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd 
quare, W.C. 





Scale of Charges for Ad sertisements, 


a ooo 
Ouvrsipz Pacz, TWELVE GuINEASs, 








Page £10 10 0] Narrow Column wirsssssrscsrree £310 0 

Half-Page ....cccccscrrsrssesssrereee 5 5 Of} Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-PAage siccssereercereee 212 6 | Quarter-Column .cserscerce O17 6 
ComPanNiEs, 

Ontside Page vrscccocccsssccescee £14 14 O| Inside Page ..scccoscsscessssssves B12 0 

a 


12 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twee words), 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch, 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, ay inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s, an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 





Colonies, America, Prance, Germany, India, 
China, 


110 6 seers 15 3.009 7 8 





Terms: net. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE and FARM, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Oharter, 1845. Practical and Scientific Instruction in 
Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, &c., for Land-Owners, 
Land-Agents, Surveyors, intending Oolonists, &c. 

PRESIDENT—His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 


OoMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
Right Hon. the Earl of Ducie (Chairman), | Col. T. W. Uhester Master, 
Right Hon. the Earl Bathurst, M. H. N. Story-Maskelyne, Esq., 
Col. Sir R, Nigel F. Kingscote, K.0.B., Right Hon. Lord Viscount Cobham, 
George T. J. Sotheron-Estcourt, Esq., Sir John E, Dorington, Bart., M.P., 
Ambrose L. Goddard, Esq., Right Hon, Lord Moreton, 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Diplomas, 
&c., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 2lst. 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on MAY 28th, 

29th, 30th. Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £80 and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chicf Subjects, Olassics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15,—Apply to the SECRETARY, The College, Cheltenham. 





HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th, 10th, and 

1ith.—For farther information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


OYAL HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY. 

—ENTRANCE SOHOLARSHIPS. Twelve Scholarships from £50 to £75, 

and a few Bursaries of £30, tenable for three years in the College, will be 

awarded on the results of an Examination to be held from JULY 9h to 13th.— 

For forms of entry and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD-SMITH, 
Secretary. 








T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees 
£66 per annum (Sons of Clergymen, £60) ; Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
— sides, Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev, T. F. HOBSON, M.A,, 
arden. 


HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, 
EALING, LONDON, W: 

The NOMINATION to FOUNDATION SCHOLARSHIPS of the fatherless 
daughters of clergymen and officers (Naval, Military, and Civil Service) will 
take place early in June.—Forms of application can be obtained at the College, 
or from the Honorary Secretary, Lady JEUNE, 79 Harley Street, W., and must 
be sent in before May 380th. MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 








ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 

Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 

Master, J. D. McOLURE, M.A., LL.M., to the Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—-SUMMER TERM BEGAN MONDAY, May 6th. 





T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 


For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. 





LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, Tiverton, Devon.—Seven (or 

more) SCHOLARSHIPS, under 15, will bb AWARDED after Examination, 

to ‘ran UNE 20th and 2lst.—Particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MAS 





UGBY SCHOOL.—The EXAMINATION for 
SCHOLARSHIPS will BEGIN TUESDAY, June 4th.—Particulars may 
be obtained from HEAD-MASTER. 





RITISH AND FOREIGN SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


THE NINETIETH GENERAL MEETING of the Society will be held at the 
Training College, Stockwell Road, Clapham Road, 8.W., on THURSDAY, 
May 30th, at 5 p.m., under the presidency of the Rt, Hon. A. J. Mundeila, M.P. 
Tickets may be obtained on application at the Society’s Central Office, 115 Temple 
Chambers, Temple Avenue, E,0, ALFRED BOURNE, Secretary, 





| Piece ecg seep SCHOOL for GIRLS. Every 


modern educational advantage. Six resident governesses. Well-known 
rofessors in attendance, Highest references, Large house and grounds.—Lady 
rincipal, Pelican House, Champion Hill, Denmark Hill, 8.H, 


ee GO © i232 @ 2 


SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS in JULY. 
Apply, HEADMASTER, 








ESTMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fill up not less than Picks Resident, Five Non-Resident, Queen’s 

Scholarship, and Two valuable Exhibitions, will take place in JULY next.— 

eer - —ereaee may be obtained from the HEAD-MASTER, Dean’s Yard, 
estmiuster, 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 

Peed — information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
ingdon. 


TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 

J Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recently 

ined at the Public Schools, including four at Charterhouse. The Resident 

I asters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 

in its own grounds in a high and healthy situation away from the town. 

References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 











UNDLE SCHOOL—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 

_ EXAMINATION, July 16th—Six or more Scholarships, £40 to £30 a year. 
Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £70 a year. 
Successes :—1893-94, Five Open Satta he and One Exhibition; 1894-95, Five 
Open Classical Scholarships and One Science Scholarship—also Woolwich 
Entrance (1ith place).—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 


—— 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master- 
Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Ment: 

- ee ee 3 Zz ae a ag valuable Exhibitions to une 
sities. »  £55~ uly 24th, — > 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. PREPARATORY 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. H. A. Datton, 
M.A.—There will be an Election on JUNE 29th, to FIVE SCHOLARSHIP ; 

(£45, £25, £20), for BOYS between 12 and 15. Examination in London and 8 
Felsted begins June 25th. School Fees, including all necessary Payments £65 at 
annum. wing to transference of Young Boys to the New Preparatory Scherr 
there are VACANCIES in the School House, Names can be received for — 
term.—For particulars, apply, Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, mes 








ELSTED SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY SCHOOL in 
Fr cl connection vit Haid OPEN or BOFS rom Nea 
ool House.—Apply to O. M. sq. (Master o 
or Rev. Head-Master, Felsted, Essex, reparatory School) 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres 
Special preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational 
French and German.—_OHAMP FLEURI. 





yee ee COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, JULY llth and 12th, One of £87, one of £56, three of 
£50, four of £30 per annum. Council Nominations of £15 per aunum may be 
awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particulars 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY. 
MOUNT SCHOOL, 


ae 
ST. LEONARD’S-ON-SHA, 
Boys from 7 to 15 are carefully prepared for all Public Schools, 








For Prospectus, apply to the Head-Master, Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A, 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars ang 

forms, sent gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended.—Address, Mr. G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.0, 





DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 





AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK. 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON, W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS,— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to serd the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 102. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY. 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an4 
Donations towards the Funds of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs, RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, 8.W. 





| copies ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ws se ee we £20,000,000 





H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 


Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Code, Uwnicope. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


CELLULAR SHIRTS 
AND UNDERWEAR. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedem 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF yn eat 
—The Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods for Men, Women, and Crildren, 

with names of 400 Country Agents, sent post-free on application, 

ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDH, E.OC.; 
OLIVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LON DON, Ww. 








The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
AND UpnHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A. ; Mxssrs. BrENTANO’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.8S.A.; and GALIGNAN?’s Liprary, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris, where 





single Copies can be obtained, and Subsoviptions are received. 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
IN a GLOUCESTERSHIRE GARDEN. By 


the Rev. H. N. Ettacomse, Vicar of Bitton, and Honorary Canon of Br'stol. 
‘Author of “ Plant Lore and Garden Oraft of Shakespeare.” Orown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 


PLEASURABLE BEE-KEEPING. By C.N. 


Wuirs, Lecturer to the County Ovnncils of Huntingdon, Cambridzeshire, &c. 
Fully Illustrated, 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A BOOK ABOUT ROSES. By the Very Rev. 


§. R. Hoxg, Dean of Rochester. Twentieth Thousand, crown 8v0, cloth, 23.64, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By Cuartes 


Oman, Fellow of All Souls’ College, and Lecturer in History at New College, 
Oxford; Author of ‘‘ Warwick the Kingmaker,” “A History of Greece,” &e. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 

«“ A work of great merit. Mr. Oman has carried out with success the task he 
ect himeelf, Anyone acquainted with the difficulties of satisfying the require- 
monts of education and examination alike will know that it is no easy one; but 
we have no hesitation in raying that he has reconciled these demands so far as 
our present system will allow.”’—Academy, 


THORSTEIN OF THE MERE: a Saga of 


the Northmen in Lakeland. By W.G. Ooxtinewoop, Author of ‘ Life of 
Jobn Ruskin,” &, With Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 


MARIA EDGEWORTH: her Life and Letters. 


Edited by Avaustus J, C. Harr, Author of “ The Story of Two Noble Lives,” 
&e, 2 vols, crown 8vo, with Portraits, 16s. net. 
“Mr, Hare has written more than one good book in his time, but he has never 
produced anything nearly s» entertaining and valuable as his latest contribution 
to biography and literature,”—Saturday R-view. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 
Publisher to the Jnvia Dffice. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Nov be addressed to the Eprror, but 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





CHAPMAN & HALL'S NEW BOOKS. 


CHARLES G. HARPER. 


The PORTSMOUTH ROAD and ITS TRIBU- 


TARIES. By Onantes G. Harper, Author of “The Marches of Wales,” 
“The Brighton Road,” &c. With 85 Illustrations from Drawings by the 
Author and from old-time Prints. Demy 8vo, 16s. This day. 
*,* A road-book descriptive of one of the chief highways of the Coaching Age 
treated historically and topographically; with notices of the celebrated travellers 
of other days, whose doings make memorable the story of the roads, 


CAPTAIN C. J. MELLIS. 
LION-HUNTING in SOMALILAND: also 


an Account of Spearing the African Wart-Hog. By Captain O. J. Meuu:s, 
9th Bombay Infantry, With Illustrations by Cecil Aldin, and from Photo- 
graphs by the Author. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Glasgow Herald says:—“A remarkably interesting book......intensely 
enjoyable thronghont......simple and straightforward...... Few who take it up 
by " | care to put it down again before they have read every description of every 
bill.” 


CHARLES DIXON. 


The MIGRATION of BRITISH BIRDS: in- 


cluding their Post-Glacial Emigration as Traced by the Application of a New 
Law of Disper:al. Being a Contribution to Migration, Geographical Distri- 
= -_ Insular Faunas. By Cuaries Dixon. With 6 Maps, crown 
vO, 78. 6c. 
The Daily Telegraph says:— A work of fascinating intorest......Mr. Dixon’s 
work...... is sure to awaken controversy, and can scarcely fail in any case pro- 
foundly to modify existing views.” 


COLONEL FYLER. 


The HISTORY of the 50th (the QUEEN’S 


OWN) REGIMENT. From the Far'tie:t Date to the Year 18+1. By Colonel 
FYLeER, late Commanding the Regiment. With Coloured Lliustration, 
Maps, and Plans, crown 4to, 152. net. [Ready. 


*,* The plan the anthor has adopted is to make each campaign in which the 
Regiment was engaged a connected story of that campaizr, and of more than 
regimental interest, and thus, while giving especial attention to every inc*dent 
connected with th» 50th, not omitting such mention of other regiments as might 
be necessary to complete the narrative. 





CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd., London. 





MEDOC. | 


VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots. 
Pure BORDRADX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, or for using 
with or without water. The quality 13s. 
will be found equal to wine usually 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 


ST. ESTEPHE. 

Superior DINNER WINK, old in 
bottle. e can strongly recom. 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by the small 
foreizn houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 


FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
= old in bottle, at 22s., 26s., 30s., 363,, 42s. per 
ozen, 


HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 


In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Scan 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im- 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 


78. 6d. 


16s, 9% 


£2,622,812. 


PATRONS { 


Presipent—The Right Hon, and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
OnarrnmMan—The Very Kev. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. 


Puysic1an—J. KINGSTON FOWLER, Esgq., M.A., M. 


Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. 


FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





His Grace the ARCH BISHOP of CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YORK. 


Derury-CuairnmMan—The Hon, EDWARD W. 


D. ActuaRY—FRANK B. WYATT, Esq., F.I.A. 
SecerTary—G, H. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


DOUGLAS, 





OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES. 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 


Annual Income, £387,862. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 








1—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 
IMMEDIATE Bonvs. 

2,—The ixpenses of Management are on a remarkably low scale, No AGENTS being employed or Com- 
MISSION paid for the introduction of business. 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4,—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION. 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members, 
May 3lst, 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 


The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 


5.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THRE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kina@pom. 
6.—Assured Members have therefore ABSOLU?E SE¢URITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 
HIGH RATE OF Bonus. 
WHOLE-LIFE anp ENDOWMENT ASSURANCES arantep at Low PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 


PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 





Manchester: 26 Market Street. 














H@NIX FIRE OFFIOE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Oross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Ourrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
W. 0. MACDONALD, Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 





Just published, price 2s, 6d., post-free, 
OUT AND ITS CURE. 
By J. Compron Burnett, M.D. 


London: Jamzs Errs and Co., Ltd., 170 Piccadilly, 
and 48 Threadneedle Street. 





OMMEROE, with its spreading 

_ Wings, has traversed the globe many t'mes, 
and binds nations together with the strong tics of 
mutual self-interest. Through its influence London 
has become the metropolis of the world, and her 
merchants have amassed wealth sufficient to make 
them the envy of princes. Holloway’s Pills and 
Ointment have now become essential articles of 
commerce with all parts of the world. They have 
effected cures which have seemed miraculous, and 
given relief in complaints when all hope had been 
lost. In all known diseases their success has at all 
times been wonderful. In cases of disorders of the 


stomach, bile, liver complaint, indigestion, fevers, 
ague, &., they act like a charm, as the cure is 
speedy and certain, 








their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 


EPPS’S 
COCOA IN E. 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (TeEa-.1ke). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea, Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Sop In PacKETS AND Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 

JAMES EPPS and ® 
Homeceopathic Chemists, London. 





IRKBEOK BANK: 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London. 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OKENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWv PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 





UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky inthe world, Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 





London, W.O, 





HE UNION BANK 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITE.) 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


of 





Paid-up Oapital srccccccssrsrrssssesee 21,500,000 
Reserve Fund 1,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors... 3,000,000 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to tho 

olonies, 

BILLS on the OOLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 

W. R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.0O., 

London, 





LL AOCOOIDENTS, 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
INSURED AGAINST BY 
THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO., 

64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 
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NOW READY, in large feap. 4to, 872 pp., cloth, red edges, 7s. 6d.; half-Persian, 
10s. 6d.; half-morocco flexible, 12s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS’ ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Literary, Scientific, Etymological, and Pronouncing. 
By JOHN OGILVIE, LL.D. 


NEW EDITION, THOROUGHLY REVISED AND GREATLY AUGMENTED. 
Edited by CHARLES ANNANDALE, M.A., LL.D., 


Editor of the New Edition of “The Imperial Dictionary.” 
With Extensive Appendices, comprising :—List of Nama; in Fiction, Mythology, &c., Key to Literary 


Allusions—List of English Authors, with Dates—Pronouncing Li:t of Olassical and Scriptural Names— 
Foreign Words and Phrases—Moneys, Weights, and Measures of the World— Abbreviations—Mathematical, 


Astronomica), Chem’‘cal, and other Signe, 


Illustrated by nearly Eight Hundred Engravings on Wood. 


“Leaving out of account the unwieldy and expensive recent editions of Webster and Worcester, we have 
no hesitation in saying that this is by far the most usefal one-volume English dictionary at present 


existing,”—Athenzum. 





*,* Prospectus, with Specimen Pages, post-free on application. 





London: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, Old Bailey. 





NEW WORK BY COVENTRY PATMORE. 





Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE ROD, THE ROOT, AND 
THE FLOWER. 


By Coventry Patmore. 





London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


New Syriac LExiIcon. Now CoMPLETE. 
In 1 vol., half-roxburgh, crown 4to, 303. net, 


LEXICON SYRIACUM. 


AUCTORE 
CAROLO BROCKELMANN. 
PREFATUS EST 
TH. NOLDEKE. 


** Vastly superior to anything else within reach...... 
Nothing is spared to ensure that the book shall serve 
all the purposes of a reliable, adequate, and convenient 
dictionary. It is certain to take its place at once as 
the best of its kind.”—Critical Review. 





PROF. BRIGGS ON “THE MESSIANIC IDEAL.” 
Just published, in post Svo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MESSIAH 
OF 
THE APOSTLES. 


Volumes previously published. 
Messianic Prophecy. 7s. 6d. 
The Messiah of the Gospels. 6s. 6d. 








Edinburgh: T. & T. CLARK, 38 George St, 





BAILY’S MAGAZINE OF 
SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 


Three Steel Engravings and other Illustrations. 
Contents for JUNE. 

Mr. F. 8. Jackson (with Portrait)—Eccentricities 
of Horse Breeding. By Hon. F. Lawley—Notes on 
the Rifle: J. Historical. By Hon. T. F. Fremantle— 
The Long Dogs (Verses)—The Tennis Championship 
—Animal Painters: J. F. Herring, Sen. (Illustrated). 
By Sir Walter Gilbey—Hound Music, Hound Lan. 
guage, &. By “Brooksby ’—Boxes for Stallions 
(Lilustrated). By John Birch—Hunter Prizes at 
Horse Shows (Illustrated)—A Famous Gentleman 
Rider (Iliustrated). By Finch Mason—“* W. G.” 
(Verses)—Mules and Mule Breeding (Illustrated)— 
Cricket-Sporting Pictures at the Academy—Jobn 
Briggs (with Portrait)—That Mayfly day. By “Red 
Spifner”’—Kennels: II. By H. R. Sargent—*‘ Our 
Van "—Sporting Diary—Summary of Results, &c, 

At all Bookstalls and Booksellers’, One Shilling, 

nual Subscription, 14:., post-free, 
Vintox and Co., Limited, 9 New Bridge Street, 
Ludgate Circus, E.0. 








HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW NOVELS. 


COMING OF AGE. By Eliza- 


BETH NeaL, Author of ‘‘My Brother Bazil,” 
** Witness My Hand.” 2 vols. 


HER DEBUT. By Mrs. Her- 


BERT Martin, Author of “ Britomart,” “Suit 
and Service,” &c. 3 vols. 


LADY FOLLY. 


VINTRAS, 


A BACHELOR’S FAMILY. 


By Heynry F, Bouter, Author of “Kingsmead.” 
3 vols, 


NEWLY FASHIONED. By 


MarGaret Cross, Author of “ Thyme and Rue,” 
**Stolen Honey,” &c. 2 vols, 


AGREATRESPONSIBILITY 


By MarGuegitE Bryant. 2 vols. 


By Louis 


1 vol. crown 8yvo, 6s. 


London: HURST & BLACKETT, Limited, 
13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 





Just published, demy 8vo, price3s. 6d. 

SIR HEW DALRYMPLE AT 
GIBRALTAR AND IN PORTUGAL 
IN 1808. 

By Admiral Sir E.G. FANSHAWE, G.C.B. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALI, HAMILTON, 
KENT, and CO., Limited. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 








NOTICE.—In future the InpDEX tothe SPECTATOR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July, Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
oo aed or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each, 





MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S List 


THE LETTERS OF 


SAMUEL 
TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 


Edited by ERNEST HARTLEY COLERIDGE, 


With 16 Portraits and Mlustrati 
in 2 vols. demy 8vo, 32s, a 


The Morning Post.—“ The poet’s figure is on: 
with human interest, and the present collection 
letters affords ot yy for its thorough stud 
Dip into them where we may, we are gure to alig! t 
on come pleasant sk€tche, some original criticisms, 
The work is sure to be widely popular.” 


ACTUAL AFRICA; 


Or, The Coming Continent. A Tour oj 
Exploration. 


By FRANK VINCENT, 
Author of “* The Land of the White Elephant,” &, 


With Map and over 100 New Illustrations, 
demy 8vo, 


This work gives a survey of the entire Continent of 
Africa, which the author circumnavigated, in additiog 
to making numerous journeys into the interior, 


THE LOVE-LETTERS OF 
MR. H. & MISS R., 1775-79, 


Edited by GILBERT BURGESS, 


Small crown 8vo, gilt, 5s, 


These letters throw a remarkable light uvon avery 
romantic episode in the social life of the last century, 


THE NOTORIOUS MRS. 
EBBSMITH. 


A Drama in Four Acts, 
By ARTHUR W. PINERO. 
16mo, cloth, 2s. 6d.; or paper covers, 1s, 6d. 





New Fiction. 


A NEW VOLUME BY MR. HENRY JAMES, 


TERMINATIONS. 
By HENRY JAMES, 
In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 6s, 


MR. ZANGWILL’S NEW NOVEL. 


THE MASTER. 
By I. ZANGWILL. 
Crown 8vo, in 1 vol. with Portrait, 63, 
The Daily Chronicle.—‘ Quite the best novel of the 
year.” 

The Daily News.—“A powerful and fascinating. 
book, and one in which the author has struck # 
a note than he has yet drawn from his stadies 
of life.” 

The Daily Telegraph.— Destined to rank as one of 
the books of the season,” 


CHIMARA. 


By F. MABEL ROBINSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Disenchantment.” 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 

The Daily Chronicle.—“* The book is well wri ter, 
for Miss Robinson writes but little, and writes that 
little carefully. Miss Robinson is also true to life, 
and not false to art.” 


TWO NEW VOLUMES OF 
THE PIONEER SERIES. 


Cloth, 3s, net.; paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


THE NEW MOON. 


By ©. E. RAIMOND. 


The Daily Chronicle.—“It may be said that there 
is a dash of satire in the portraiture of Millicent: 
Monroe, with her childish, petulant, inc»nsequent 
mind, given over to the cult of signs and omens; bit 
pal a is delicately and sympathetically 
studied.” 


MILLY’S STORY 


(THE’*NEW MOON). 


“The New Moon” is here retold, by a lady well 
known in society. Only, while Mr. Raimond looked 
upon the extraordinary hallucinations and illusions 
of the hysterical wifs from the scientific bu’ not dis- 
interested standpoint of the medical man who was 
her husband, the lady in question describes the 
events as they appeared to Muly, the suffering wife 
terrified and affected by those visions and experiences 
which seemed to her husband merely childish and 
ridiculous, 


London: WM. HEINEMANN, 





21 BEDFORD STREET, W.C, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
STUDIES of MEN: Mr. A. J. Balfour, Mr. 


nysov, the German Emperor, Prince Bismarck, Lord 
song bg Bee Burne-Jones, sir William Harcourt, Mr. Froude, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, and others. By G. W. Smatuey. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net, 
OBSERVER.—“ Mr. Smalley bas the power of presenting his views in a dr; 
light, and handles his subject with a firmness of grazp and good taste whic. 
render this volume delightful reading. 


The THEORY of LIGHT. By Thomas 
Preston, M.A. (Dub.), Fellow of the Royal University of Ireland, and Pro- 
fessor of Natural Phitosopby, University College, Dublin, Second Edition, 
thoroughly Revised, with Illustrations, 8vo, 15s. net. 


FINGERPRINT DIRECTORIES. By Francis 


Gatton, F.R.%., D.C.L. Oxford, and Hon. Sc.D. Cambridge. 8vo, 5s. net. 


AGRICULTURE, PRACTICAL and SCIEN- 


TIFIU. By James Muir, M.R.A.C., &., Professor of Agriculture in the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. Orown 8vo, 4s, 6d. 


A HISTORY of NEWFOUNDLAND: from 


the English, Colonial, and Foreign Records. By D. W. Prowse, Q.0., Judge 
of the Central District Court of Newfoundland, With a Prefatory Note by 
Epmunp Gossr. 34 Full-plate Collotypes, over 300 Text Illustrations, and 
numerous Maps, Super-royal 8vo, 21s, net. 

















ELEMENTARY CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME, 


OVID.—TRISTIA, BOOK I. Edited, with 


Exp'anatory Notes and Vocabulary, by E. 8. SauckBunrGH, M.A, late Fellow 
of Emmanuel College, Cambridge. Pott 8vo, ls, 6d. 


SHEILA’S MYSTERY. By Mrs. Molesworth, 


Illustrated by L. Leslie Brooke. Orown 8vo, 33. 6d. 








MOTHER and DAUGHTER. An Uncom- 


pleted Sonnet-sequence. By the late Augusta WensteR. With an Intro- 
ductory note by WILLIAM MicHaEL Rossetti. To which are added seven 
(her only other) Sonnets, Feap. 8vo, 23. 6d. net, 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 


NOTICE. 
MISS BROUGHTON’S New Story, 
SCYLLA OR CHARYBDIS? 


WILL BE COMMENCED IN 
THE JUNE NUMBER OF 
THE TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE. 


NEw NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ MISUNDERSTOOD.’ 


In Three Volumes crown 8vo. 


COLONEL NORTON, 


Florence Montgomery, 


Author of “Thrown Together,” “Seaforth,” “A Very Simple 
Story,” &e., 


IS NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, 











NEw WorKS OF FicTION IN ONE VOLUME. 


NOW READY. 


CHERRYFIELD HALL. By F. Hd. 


Batrour (Ross George Dering), Author of “ Dr, Mirabel’s Theory,” &c. 
In crown 8vo, 63. 
“This is a brilliantly-told tale, the constructive ingenuity and literar: 
excellence of which entitle the author to a place of honour in the foremost ran 
ary English romancists......We cannot too cordially recommend this 





ILLUSTRATED STANDARD NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 


ANNALS of the PARISH and the AYR- 


SHIRE LEGATEES. By Joun Gar. Illustrated by Charles E. Brock. 
With an Introduction by AL¥RED AINGER. Crown 8yo, 3s, 6d. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 








NOW READY, long 8vo, 1s. 


GOD AND THE ANT. 


By COULSON KERNAHAN, 
Author of “A Dead Man’s Diary,” “ A Book of Strange Sins,” &c. 


“ He has risen to imaginative heights whither few living authors 
could follow him. Nor can I recall any finer picture in religious 
feeling than that which he has painted of the end of the world 
and the coming of unnumbered souls to cry for vengeance before 
the throne of God.”—Vanity Fair. 


“Tt may be said to speak as closely to the religious conscious- 
ness of the nineteenth century as Bunyan’s immortal work did to 
that of the seventeenth.”—Literary World. 


“One may say without exaggeration that it is as fine a prose 
poem as has been written by any one. in our generation...... So 
exquisite a piece of work, so candid in the rebellious utterances 
of the accusers, so full of divineness and humanity in its ‘apologia 
pro vita Christi.’ ’—To-Day. 


“The writer has the gift of rapt inner vision such as we asso- 
ciate with De Quincey on the one side and with Bunyan on the 
other.”—Public Opinion. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and BOWDEN (Limited), 
SALISBURY SQUARH, E.O. 





READING CASES FOR THE SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


Peer ens w@ 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each 
May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 





of cont P 
book to general and careful perusal.”—Daily Telegraph. 


NOW READY. 


TODDLE ISLAND: being the Diary of 


Lord Bottsford of England. In crown 8vo, 64, 


“In the author of ‘ Toddle Island ’ we find a satirist of a superior order. The 
startling diary of Lord Bottsford is, in ope sense, anything but a pleasant 
book ; for we are all ‘in it.’ His types are mauy and merciless'y drawn; there 
will hardly be any among his readers who will not be férced to feél that of him 
the fable is narrated.’’— World, 


A New NoveL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE SIN OF 
JOOST AVELINGH,’ 


In One Volume crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LADY NOBODY, 


Maarten Maartens, 
Author of “An Old Maid’s Love,” “ God’s Fool,” &e. 


Is JUST READY. 








London: RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


SEE “THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE” 


for JUNE for the Second Instalment of 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
“STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL.” 


Now ready (Sixpence), New Series, No. 144, 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for JUNE, con- 
taining :—* THE STORY OF B&#SS8IE COSTRELL,” Mrs. 
Humpuey Warp, Scene IV.; “A COLONY FOR LUNATIOS ;” 
“THE SOWERS,” by Huwryr Seton Murriman, Chaps. 17-20; 
“ON THE SOUTH DOWNS;” “PAYING IN PERSON: a Far- 
Eastern Reminiscence;” ‘“‘AT A DOMINIOAN PRIORY;” 
“IN VINTAGE TIME;” and “A FATAL RESERVATION,” by 
BR. O, Prowse (Concluded), Book V., Uhaps, 10-12, 








London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





STANDARD LIBRARY OF FOREIGN CLASSICS. 
Cheap and Popular Reprint of the Standard Foreign Authors in the Original 
Tongue, in monthly volumes, handsomely bound in cloth, fcap. 8vo, price 1s, 64. 


«< 
Just issued:—VoOl. I. MOLIERE. 
Edited, with a Critical Preface, by W. H. SONLEY JOHNSTONE, 
Vol. II. LA ROCHEFOUCAULD-—In the Press, 
Prospectus of the Series o2 application, 





1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 





REMINGTON & CO., Ltd., 15 King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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The THIRD EDITION of 1,000 COPIES is READY THIS DAY. 


THE FAR EAST. 
THE FAR EAST. 
THE FAR EAST. 


By HENRY NORMAN. 


Illustrations and Maps, buckram, 21s. 


TIMES.—** Every one who turns over Mr. Norman’s lively pages will recognise 
the keenness of observation and the vizour of presentation with which he has 
discharged his task...... His chapters are vivid in description, shrewd in observa- 
ti n, painstaking in investigation, pleasant in tone and temper, and full of lively 
impressions of travel...... A valuable and timely contribution to the study of con- 
temporary life and politics in a region which seems destined in the near future 
to engage more and more of Western attention and concern.” 

SPEAKER.—" This is a very remarkable and very attractive work, combining 
the brilliancy and picturesqueness of the most readable kind of book of travel in 
known regions with the excitement proper to the narrative of the explorer, and 

with a political theory as the outcome of it all which is likely to set the 
Chauvinist sections of the Press of England and of the Continent by the ears...... 
Did space permit, we would gladly adorn our pages with some of Mr. Norman’s 
striking descriptions or bis anecdotes......or call attention to the admirable maps, 
some adding to the sum of geographical knowledge, and the striking illus‘ra- 
tiors—invaluable as pictures of manners—one of which, indeed, is so horrible 
that the author has carefully bad it made detachable from the book.” 

SPECTATOR (Leading Artio’e).— Most instructive and entertaining.” 

SPECTATOR.—“* Mr. Norman is an excellent special correspondent, with 
clear eyes, an open mind, and a habit of collecting precisely the information 
which will interest his readers, We hardly recollect a big book of lats years in 
which there was so little surplasage, orin which solid informatior, strongthened 
by accurate and plentiful statistics, was so completely free from tediousness.” 

ATHENZUM.—* We conclude by once more commending, without reserve, 
Mr. Normen’s book.” 

STANDARD.—“ Mr. Norman shows real insight, and the picture which 
a draws of past and present in the East is distinct, brilliant, and quick with 
ife.” 

DAILY NEWS.—“ Those who prefer picturesque description to political 
cbservation and forecast will find abundant satisfaction in the author’s narra- 
€ ves of his adventurous journeys in untrodden ways in Korea, Siam, Japan, and 
Malay.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ Mr. Henry Norman must in the first place 
he complimented on having produced the most suzgestive work that has yet 
appeared about the Far East...... His work is simply indispensable, and every 
one of his readers will agree that he has treated the subject-matter in an exoep- 
tionally attractive manner. He has taken into account every factor bearing on 
the question, and the picture he presents for the statesman is filled in to the 
list detail.” 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE.—“ Not for many a day have we opened a more 
interesting book than this...... It contains a comprehensive and statesmanlike 
outline of a possible British policy in the Far Kast.” 





London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & co, 
READER’S GUIDE to CONTEMPORARY 


LITERATURE. By Wm. Swan Sennenscuein. Pp, xc.-775, 4 
25s, net. The Authors and Subjects Ind i ati | 
four columns). i ex occupies pp. ilxviii, (each 

This Work is a continuation of ‘The BEST BOOKS,” bringi 

down 2 we years its ey Fo —— fimoluds y Claseafien fon eenrature 

same, though the Descriptive an itical side of the i 

It deals fully with the Books of the past few hy one #8 very largely developed, 


RAMBLES in ALPINE VALLEYS. By 


J. W. Tort, F.E.8., Author of “* Woodside, Burnside, Hillsi 
With Map and 4 Plates, 3s. 6d. : eee Stes 


IN GROUSELAND. By E. G. Mackenzie, 


Author of “The Highland Handbook.” ‘With 4 Plates, 3s, i 
by permission to the Duke of Sutherland, +e 08, Delonte 


UNIFORM with SOHOPENHAUER VOLUMES. 


The SEXES COMPARED, and other Essays, 


EpvarRD von HarTMann, Translated by A. Kenner, M.A, 2s, 6d, 
Contents :—The Sexes Compared—The Vital Question of the Fami 
Comforts of Pessimism—Our Relation to Animals—The Mood of peed 
Modern Lust for Fame—My Relation to Schopenhauer, 


ANNALS of the BRITISH PEASANTRY. 


By Russextt M, Garnier, B.A. 466 pp. large 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

“Mr. Garnier, author of the excellent ‘ History of the English Landed Int ’ 
[2 vols., 278.], has followed up those instructive studies in our prs col yal 
secial history by a not less instructive story of the history of rural labour.’ —Tigg 
“A monument of wide research and patient labowr. He combines in the happiest 
way historica! with practical knowledge.”—YORKSHIRE Post, i 


The MESSAGE of MAN. A Book of Ethica] 


Scriptures drawn from many Sources and Arranged. 336 pp., 4s. 6d. 
econd Edition ready, 

“* It is excellent, and cannot fail to provide instruction of the highest kind, I 
appeals to the highest and best instincts.’—Guiasaow HeraLp, “ Everywhere the 
book seeks to shape to fine issues the moral life; its outlook on life is wide and 
generous, and the appeal of the highest motive is brought in many of these 
aphorisms to the services of the lowliest duties. The arrangement of the work is 
woo tpemiliar damaeneay “Will repay all the trouble taken with it.”—Oarno.ic - 

IMES, * 


The BETTER ADMINISTRATION of the 
POOR-LAW. By W. Onancez, M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge, Secretary 
Central Poor-law Conferences. 6s. 

Comp'led in the hope that it may serve asa guide to those who are called upon to 
admini: tir the Poor-law, 


The SOCIALCONTRACT. By J. J. Rousseau, 


Translated and Kdited, with a lengthy Study of the Work, by H. J. Tozer, 
M.A. With a Preface by Dr. B. Bosanqurt. 2s, 6d, ; 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., London. 





BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER. 


PUBLIC MEN of TO-DAY 


An International Series. 
Edited by 8S. H. JEYES. 


Biss, SANDS, AND FOSTER beg 
to announce that they have this day 
published the Kirst Volume in the 
above Serves, THK AMEER 
ABDUR RAHMAN KHAN, 
by STEPHEN WHEELER, with 4. 
Portraits (including one of the 
Shahzada Nasrulla Khan) and 2 
Maps, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





Also published this day. 
SCANDERBEG. 


A Romance of Conquest. 
By CONSTANCE CRAIGIE HALKETT, 


Large crown 8vo0, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 





—= 


London: BLISS, SANDS, and FOSTER. 





WARD AND DOWNEY’S NEW BOOKS, 


W. H. MALLOCK’S NEW BOOK NOW READY. 


STUDIES of CONTEMPORARY SUPERSTI. 


TION. By W. H. Matuocg, Author of “The New Republic,” &. 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, buckram, 6s. 
“A brilliant attempt to combat the Agnosticism of the day with its own 
weapons.”—Times, 
“A remarkable work from a close reasoner and valiant champion.”—St, 
James's Gazette, 


SOME CELEBRATED IRISH BEAUTIES of 


the LAST CENTURY. By Francss Gerarp, Author of “ Angelica Kauff- 
mann.” With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 21s, 


LIVINGSTONE in AFRICA. By the late 


Hon. Ropen Noreu. Now ready. With Critical Introduction by Miss E. 
Hickey, and 20 Illustrations by Hume Nisbet. 1 vol, pott 4to, 10s, 6d, 


New Novels. 
MYRTLE and IVY: a Novel. In 2 vols. 


By Joun A. Bripes, Author of “ Poets All,” ‘‘ Idylls of a Lost Village,” &. 
Crown 8vo, 10s, net. 


The GODDESS of the DANDELIONS: a 


Novel. In2vols, By Litnias Wassermann, Author of “ The Daffodils,” 
5 3. net. 
“Well written—a very clever fiction stady.”’—Scotsman, 
“ The story is attractive enough to keep one steadily at its perusal; the tone 
and tendency are altogether sound.”—Glasgow Herald, 


VERA BARANTZOVA, From the Russian 


of Sophia Kovalevsky. By 8. Srepniak and WiLLiam WESTALL. 6s. 
“A simple, straightforward tale of modern Nihilism.’"—National Observer. 
* Of its kind it is perfect.’”’—Spectator. 


The WEE WIDOW’S CRUISE in QUIET 


WATERS: a Yachting Story. By Epitx E. CuTHsE.1. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 33. 6d. 


The MYSTERY of CLOOMBER. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 1s, 6d.; paper, 1s. Fifth Edition. 
FORM WITH THE ABOVE, 


OLIVER’S BRIDE. A True Story. By 


Mrs. OLIPHANT. Crown 8vo, cloth, ls. 6d.; paper, 1s. Second Edition. 


NEW VCLUMES OF THE ADELPHI SERIES. 
In artistic cloth binding, crown 8vo, 2s. 6. 


AN M.P.’S WIFE. By Thomas Terrell. 
'FOR ONE and the WORLD. By M. Betham- 


H Epwarps, Author of “ The Flower of Doom,” &. 





‘WARD & DOWN EY, Limited, 12 York Buildings, Adelphi, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 





Crown 8vo, 12s, 


THE CRIMEAN WAR, 
From First to Last. 
Extracts from the Private Letters and Journals of 
General Sir DANIEL LYSONS, G.C.B., Constable of the Tower. 
With Illustrations from the Author’s own Drawings and Plans. 


ative is artless but vivid in its simplicity, and the letters are full of 
seek ae faithful representations of prs age episodes must be,”—Times, 


«Just the things for print, because they were not written for it; the world 
ts its best and its truest history from these at least sincere rendérings of the 
Fapression of the moment.”—Daily News, 





NOW READY, crown 8vo, 6s. 


A VAGABOND IN SPAIN: 


An Account of a Journey on Foot. 
By 0. B. LUFFMANN, 





Crown 8yo, 6s. 


THE SAPPHIRE RING. 
A New Novel. 


By CHARLES GRANVILLE, 
Author of “Sir Hector’s Watch,” ‘The Broken Stirrup Leather,” &. 





Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DAY DREAMS: 


Being Thoughts from the Note-book of a Cripple. 
By Major GAMBIER PARRY, 





THIRD EDITION, with Illustrations, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


An UNRECORDED CHAPTER of the 


INDIAN MUTINY: being the Personal Reminiscences of RecgrnaLtp G. 
WitseErForce, late 52nd Light Infantry. Compiled from a Diary and 
Letters written on the spot. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS FOR SUMMER TRAVEL. 


HOLLAND AND BELGIUM, 18 Mapsand Plans. 6s. 
DENMARK AND ICELAND, Scutzswie, Hoste, 


OoPENHAGEN, JUTLAND, and IcELAND. Maps and Plans, 7s, 6d, 





SWEDEN, Stocxuotm, Ursaua, GornunsurG, THz SHorzs 
oF THE Batic, &c. Maps and Plan, 6s, 


NORWAY, Curistiani4, Bercen, Tronpasem, Tue Fsxups 
AND Fyorps. With Special Invforeeation for Fishermen and Cyclists. By T. 
MicuHEtt, 0.B., H.B,M. Consul-General for Norway. Maps and Plans, 7s, 6d, 


RUSSIA, Sr. Prrmrspura, Moscow, Finnanp, Crimea, 
Caucasus, &c. Edited by T. MicHEL1t, 0.B., H.B.M. Consul-General for 
Norway. Maps and Plans, 18s, 


FRANCE, Part I.: Nogmanpy, Brirrany, Tun SzINE AND 
Lome, Touratny, BORDEAUX, THE GARONNE, LImoUSIN, THE PYRENEES, &c. 
36 Maps and Plans, 7s. 6d. 


FRANCE, Part II.: Cunrrat France, Auverane, THE 
CErVENNES, BurGUNDY, THE RHONE AND SAONE, PROVENCE, Nimes, ARLES, 
MagskiLuEs, THE Frencn Aups, ALSACE, LORRAINE, CHAMPAGNE, &. 23 
Maps and Plane, 72. 6d. 


THE RHINE AND NORTH GERMANY, Tue Brack 
Forest, Tae Hartz, THURINGERWALD, SAXON SWITZERLAND, RUGEN, THE 
Grant Movuntatns, Taunus, ODENWALD, Exsass, and LOTHRINGEN. 82 
Maps and Plana, 10s, 


SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, Tyrot, WURTEMBERG, 


Bavaria, SaLspuraG, STYBIA, | Leta and Tae Danuse From ULM 10 
THE Biack Sxza, Two Parts, 34 Maps and Plans. Part I., 7s, 6d.; Part IL., 6s. 


SWITZERLAND, Aups or Savoy anp Pizpmont, Iranian 
Lakes, AND Part OF Davriiiné, Maps. Two Parts. 
Part I.: Toe BERNESE OBERLAND, GENEVA, LUCERNE, ENGADINE, &, 65. 


Part II.: Taz Aups of SAVOY AND PrEpMONT, ITALIAN LAKES AND PaRT OF 
DavrHiné, 68, 


NORTH ITALY AND VENICE, Tvein, Mian, Tur 
Irattan Lares, Verona, Papua, VENICE, Botoana, RavENNA, PARMA, 
Moana, Gexoa, &o. Edited by Hl. W. Purizm, M.A, Author of “Damo 
Europa’s School,” With 34 Maps and Plans, 10s, 





CENTRAL ITALY AND FLORENCE, Tuscany, 
Umsria, Toe Marcuzs, &, Edited by H. W. Puttzy, M.A, With 24 
Maps and Plans, 6s, 


LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


With Photo-Etched Frontispiece and 8 Full-page Illustrations, crown 8vo, 6s. 


DAYS OF MY LIFE ON WATERS 
FRESH AND SALT, 


And other Papers. 
By JOHN BICKERDYKE, 
Author of *‘ The Book of the All-Round Angler,” &. 


“Mr. Bickerdyke discourses the ‘secrets of success’ in angling, ‘cocks and 
hens,’ ‘trout problems,’ ‘phosphorescent congers,’ ‘ fly-fishing from the rocks,” 
-and so forth, flavouring the whole with an occasional gi story...... A very 
great attraction possessed by the volume is the wealth of admirable illustration, 


reproductions of photographs taken by the author in some charming nooks, the re- 
presentation of which creates a feeling at once of longing and of envy.’ S Globe. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s, 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS OF LORD 
BRASSEY, K.C.B., D.C.L. 


From 1862 to 1894. 


Arranged and Edited by Captain 8. EARDLEY-WILMOT. 
With Maps and Charts. [In a few days, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


THE TENTH MUSE, 
And other Poems. 
By Sir EDWIN ARNOLD, K.O.L.E., Author of ‘‘ The Light of Asia,’”’ &, 
ol LIn a few days 


8vo, 18s, 


THE ANNUAL REGISTER: 


A Review of Public Events at Home end Abroad for the 
Year 1894. 
Vols, of the ANNUAL REGISTER for the Years 1863-93 can still be had, 19s, each. 


Orown 8vo, 5s. 
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